Program Operations 


ONTHLY benefits being paid 
under the old-age and survi- 
vors insurance program at the 

end of April totaled $160.4 million. 
Slightly more than 4.5 million persons 
were receiving these benefits—36,500 
more than at the end of March. The 
increases in the number of old-age 
and wife’s benefits were smaller than 
those in March, while for all types of 
survivor monthly benefits they were 
larger. The over-all increase, how- 
ever, was about the same as in March. 

Since September 1950 there has been 
an almost continuous decline—in- 
terrupted only in January 1952—in 
the amount of the average old-age 
' benefit. The April decline of 5 cents 
brought the average payment down 
| to$42.05. For all other types of bene- 
fits, the trend in average amounts has 
also been generally downward; the 
averages again dropped slightly in 
April. The decreases since September 
1950 in the average monthly benefits 
| incurrent-payment status range from 
| $4.57 for old-age benefits to 10 cents 
| for parent’s benefits. 
i 
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Monthly benefits were awarded to 
72,700 persons in April, about 5,000 
fewer than in March and only three- 
| fifths of the number a year earlier. 
The decline was concentrated in the 
awards to retired workers and their 
wives. Little change occurred in the 
humber of monthly benefit awards to 
survivors. Lump-sum death benefits 
| totaling $5.4 million were awarded to 

41,800 persons, about the same as in 
| the preceding month. 


PUBLIC ASSISTANCE PAYMENTS made in 
_ April totaled $192.2 million—less than 
in either February or March; the de- 
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cline from March amounted to about 
$450,000. Much the largest change 
for a single program occurred in gen= 
eral assistance. In that program the 
amount paid to recipients dropped by 
$715,000, chiefly because fewer cases 
were aided. The amount paid to old- 
age assistance recipients and the 
number of persons getting this type 
of assistance continued to drop 
slightly. The other programs showed 
small increases in caseloads and pay- 
ments. 

Two States—Arkansas and New 
Hampshire—made first payments of 
aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled in April. The increases of 
3,000 cases and $141,000 in total pay- 
ments under this program were more 
the result, however, of expanding pro- 
grams in some of the other 36 States 
that have been administering this 
type of aid. 

For the Nation as a whole, average 
payments of each type of assistance 
differed from those made in the pre- 
vious month by only a few cents. For 
the categorical programs the averages 
in most States also changed little. 
Adjustments were made for increases 
in living costs for aid to dependent 
children in California, for aid to the 
blind in Massachusetts, and for all 
categories in Washington. Tennessee 
added an item of ‘‘medical inciden- 
tals’’ to the list of items budgeted for 
recipients and put the change into 
effect in April for one-person cases. 
Oregon extended to other categories a 
change made earlier for old-age assist- 
ance; allowances for medical services, 
previously financed by payments from 
general assistance funds to the sup- 
pliers of such services, were included 
in the categorical payments to re- 
cipients. 


As frequently happens, State aver- 
ages tended to show larger changes for 
general assistance than for the other 
types of assistance. Oase turn-over is 
faster in this program than in the 
categorical programs. The number of 
cases added in April, for instance, was 
1l percent of the number receiving 
payments; the number closed, 15 per- 
cent. Changes in the caseloads often 
alter the number of persons per case, 
which in turn affects the average pay- 
ment. General assistance payments, 
moreover, are often affected by inade- 
quacy of funds. 

The transfer of recipients from gen- 
eral assistance to aid to the per- 
manently and totally disabled in 
Arkansas provides a good example of 
the greater adequacy of assistance 
when the Federal Government partic- 
ipates in the costs. Of the 87 per- 
sons aided under the new program, 77 
had been receiving general assistance. 
The average payment for all cases 
under general assistance in the pre- 
vious month was $13.14; under the 
new type of assistance the average 
was double this amount, about $27. 


UNEMPLOYED woRKERS filed slightly 
more than 1 million initial claims for 
benefits under the State unemploy- 
ment insurance programs in April. 
The increase of 24 percent from the 
March total was largely the result of 
administrative factors but also re- 
flected lay-offs in several industries 
(some in anticipation of a work stop- 
page in the steel industry), the 
secondary effects of labor disputes, 
and the disastrous spring floods. 
Weeks of unemployment claimed, 
which represent continuing unem- 
ployment, rose only 4,400 in April to 
5.1 million. 











Fer the third consecutive month 
the average weekly number of bene- 
ficiaries declined, dropping 11 percent 
to a little less than 1 million. Total 
benefits paid, amounting to $94.4 mil- 
lion, were 7 percent less than in March 
but 52 percent higher than the 
amount paid in April 1951. Most of 
the increase from the previous year 
resulted from the substantial rise 
in unemployment among covered 
workers, but the increase in the 
amount of the benefit check also con- 
tributed. The average weekly benefit 
of $22.37 for total unemployment was 
8 percent ($1.69) above that in April 
1951, although it was 4 cents less than 
the March average. 


Veterans’ Legislation Amended 


Approximately 3.0 million veterans 
and dependents of deceased veterans 
receive increased compensation and 
pensions under legislation approved 
by President Truman on May 23 (Pub- 
lic Law 356, Eighty-second Congress, 
second session). The new rates, in- 
tended as a partial offset to the rise in 
living costs, become effective in July 
1952. 

The new law raises by 5 percent the 
compensation payable to veterans for 
service-connected disability of less 
than 50 percent; for those with a dis- 
ability of 50 percent or more, the pay- 
ments go up 15 percent. For non- 
service-connected disability that is 
permanent and total the pensions 
peyable to veterans of World Wars I 
and II and service after June 26, 1950, 
are raised from $60 to $63 a month. 
If the veteran has reached age 65 or 
has been on the rolls as permanently 
and totally disabled for 10 years or 
more, he receives $75 a month (for- 
merly $72). For veterans who are so 
nearly helpless or blind that they re- 
quire the regular aid and attendance 
of another person, the uniform rate of 
$120 a month is raised to $129. 

For the dependents of war veterans 
whose death was service-connected, 
payments are raised about 15 percent 
except for a widow without a child or 
for dependent parents. For widows of 
veterans of World Wars I and II and 
the Korean service whose death was 
not service-connected, the pension is 
now $48.00 a month (formerly $42.00); 
the rate for a widow and one child is 
increased from $54.00 to $60.00 a 
month and, for each additional child, 
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Selected current statistics 
[Corrected to June 9, 1952] 









































— eee , Calendar year 

i) are Apri = —— 

— 1952 | 1952 | 1951 ' 

1951 1950 
Labor Force ' (in thousands) 
y . SS 237 WS SS ws Se ee 61, 744 61, 518 61, 789 62, 884 63, 099 
=" Si 1 Ch Eek TS CS he . 59,714 | 60,044 61, 005 50, 087 
Covered by old-age and survivors insurance ?__|_..__.____|_........- ARS £34 Ss ae 35,164 
wee nade State unemployment insurance ?__ 700 35, 500 34, 385 | 34, 838 32,7 
BE istedcnasdcccsconusncarsstggeenetinns 1, 612 1, 804 1,744 1, 879 | 310 
Personal Income ¢ (in billions; seasonally adjusted 
at annual rates) 

n.d. dheenandbebéocesenanenon $258.9 $258. 2 $249.0 $251.1 $224.7 
Employees’ income *...........................- 177.3 177.3 168. 1 169. 2 145.8 
Proprietors’ and rental income__.___.._........- 47.8 47.5 48.1 48.9 446 
Personal interest income and dividends... ...--.- 21.1 20. 6 20.2 20. 0 19.3 
SS ES IRR. (SS I a aa 2.3 23 2.3 2.3 24 
Social insurance and related payments *________- 7.7 7.7 6.9 6.9 65 
Veterans’ subsistence allowances * and bonuses. 9 1.0 1.2 | 1.2 29 
Misce! income payments "___._.......--- 2.2 2.2 2.2 | 2.6 | 45 

Old-Age and Surrivors Insurance | 

Monthly benefits: | 

Current-payment status: !! 
Number (in thousands)..................-..-- 4,549 4, 512 3, 890 |..... . coum 
Amount (in thousands)................_.....- $160, 445 | $159,332 | $139,637 | $1, 854, 531 $1, 018,14 
Average primary benefit..................-.-.-- $42.06 £42.10 $42. 90 aia 
Awards (in thousands): 
Yumber_....._. Pete oc ctadecnaccceannaened on 73 78 126 1, 336 ® 
ND shiddostnasinsdRtten sch daicditic $2,310 | $2,526 | $3, 983 $42, 282 | $26, 2 
| 
Unemployment Insurance * 

Initial claims (in thousands)_................-. eee 1, 037 836 919 10, 836 12, 281 

Weeks of unemployment claimed (in thousands). - 5, 150 5,145 3, 913 50, 393 78, 0 

Weeks compensated (in thousands)_........-.-.... 4, 368 4,674 | = 3, 109 41, 599 67, 8 

Weekly average beneficiaries (in thousands)... _.-- 993 1, 113 740 | 797 1% 

Benefits paid (in millions) "____...............---- #4 $102 $62 | $540 $1,379 

Average weekly payment for total unémpdoy ment____- #22. 37 #22. 41 #20. 68 £21.08 | $20.7 

Public Assistance | 

Recipients (in thousands): | 
Old BR a ae Re 2, 672 2, 680 2,761 |... — = 
Aid to dependent children: 

Pamilies.............. ~. Cece get 50% S87 646 |_.... osle<seine 
Children. .............. Rasiadsiwiuedtinkes 1, 46 1, 540 OE Looms " 
RN en tnckcccdnmenaptonbicns slats 97 97 OF [.:....2....-]--.0a 
Aid to the permanently and totally disabled____. 138 135 ) eee Se 

General assistance.............. Si akleee aT Pee 320 335 gy eh LS 
Average payments: j | 
~age assistance ®.......__. pn a eee -a---| $44.96 $44.87 | 242. 85 |......--- 
Aid to dependent children (per family)_.... aden } 76.39 | 76.20 | > . SHe@ere 
Aid to the blind... .......... Re te BS | 49.83 | 49.73 | OF ) Sees 
Aid to the permanently and totally disabled... Mi) gt) goal. 
ll ES ATE EELS SES LTE Oe! ) See - 


47.31 47.34 | 





' Continental United States only. Estimated by 
the Bureau of the Census, except as noted. Monthly 
employment figures represent specific week and 
annual figures, average week (unemployment in- 
surance data represent pay period instead of week). 

2? Estimated by the Bureau of Old-Age and Sur- 
— Insurance. Data for 1951 and 1952 not avail- 
able. 

3 Data from the Bureau of Employment Security, 
Department of Labor. 

* Data from the Office of Business Economics, 
Department of Commerce. Continental United 
States, except for employees’ income, which includes 
pay of Federal civilian and military personne] in all 
areas. 

5 Beginning January 1952, social insurance con- 
tributions from the self-employed excluded from total 
but not deducted from proprietors’ income. 


* Civilian and military pay in cash and in kind, 
other labor income (except workmen’s compensa- 
tion), mustering-out pay, terminal-leave pay. and 
Government contributions to a ces de- 
pendents of enlisted personnel. Excludes employee 


from $6.00 to $7.20. Widows and chil- 
dren of the veterans of the Spanish- 
American War, the Civil War, and the 


contributions under social insurance and related 
programs. 

7 Payments to recipients under the 4 special pub 
lic assistance programs and general assistance, 

* Includes old- and survivors insurance bene 
fits; railroad, Federal, State, and local retirement 
benefits; veterans’ pensionsand compensation; work- ' 
men's compensation; State and railroad unemploy- 
ment insurance and temporary disability benefits 
and readjustment allowances to veterans under the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act. 

* Under the Servicemen's Readjustment Act. | 

” Includes payments under the Government lit | 
insurance, national service life insurance, and mik | 
tary and naval insurance programs, the Government 
contribution to nonprofit organizations, busines | 
transfer payments, and recoveries under the Ee | 
ployer’s Liability Act for railroad workers and se ' 
men. \ 

1 Benefit in current-payment status is subject | 
no deduction or only to deduction of fixed amount 
that is less than the current month’s benefit; cale 
dar- represent payments certified. 
Monthly amounts, gross; annual amounts ad | 
justed for voided benefit checks and benefit refunds | 


' 


Indian wars receive a 7'4-percent it- 
crease in their payments. The min 
mum payment for the veterans 
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these wars is now $96.75 a month, ex- 
cept for Spanish-American War veter- 
ans with 70 days of service, who re- 
ceive a minimum of $64.50. 

Another new law (Public Law 357) 
raises the amount of income a veteran 
or dependent may have and still be 
eligible for pension payments in cases 
of non - service - connected disability 
and death. The income limitation 
applies to veterans of World Wars I 
and II and Korean service, and their 
dependents. These limitations were 
raised from $1,000 to $1,400 for an un- 
married veteran, a widow without 
child, or a child, and from $2,500 to 
$2,700 for a married veteran, or any 
veteran or widow with minor child or 
children. 

In a special message accompanying 
the new law, President Truman urged 
Congress to authorize ‘‘a complete 
study of our veterans benefit programs 
and their relationships with our social 
insurance and other general welfare 
programs.’’ He pointed out that 
“there was no social security system 
when the veterans pension laws were 
passed. When the social security law 
was enacted in 1935, the world was at 
peace and the fact that we were estab- 
lishing a basic economic security sys- 
tem alongside the existing benefit 
program for veterans seemed com- 
paratively unimportant. Little at- 
tention was paid to the 839,000 cases 
receiving pensions and compensation 
from the Veterans Administration in 
1935, and since then no major steps 
have been taken to integrate and re- 
late the two systems of benefits. 

“TI have pointed out several times 
in the past my belief that our first 
obligation to our veterans is to care 
for those who have disabilities re- 
sulting directly from their service to 
their country. Financial assistance 
to veterans with non-service-con- 
nected disabilities, on the other hand, 
should be put as soon as possible on 
the same basis as financial assistance 
payable to the nonveterans of our 
population. 

“World War II left us with over 
19,000,000 veterans. World events 
since then mean that hundreds of 
thousands more will be added each 
year. At the same time, we have ex- 
panded and perfected our social se- 
curity laws so that they now protect 
Most of our people. The conse- 
quences are obvious. Thousands 
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upon thousands of veterans and their 
families have entitlement to Govern- 
ment payments under both laws. 
This is confusing, wasteful, and, to 
many people, hard to understand.”’ 


Recommendations on Law- 
Enforcement Amendment 


The third and final meeting of the 
group called together to advise the 
Bureau of Public Assistance on plan- 
ning for the administration of the 
law-enforcement amendment was 
held in Chicago on March 31 and 
April 1, 1952. This amendment to 
title IV—one of the 1950 amendments 
to the Social Security Act—requires 
‘prompt notice to appropriate law- 
enforcement officials of the.furnish- 
ing of aid to dependent children in 
respect of a child who has been de- 
serted or abandoned by a parent.”’ 
It goes into effect July 1, 1952. 

At its first meeting, held November 
29, 1950, the advisory group considered 
a policy statement interpreting the 
amendment and outlining the re- 
quirements for State plans. The offi- 
cial statement was issued to the States 
on June 11, 1951. Attention then was 
given to the developing of recommen- 
dations to be made to State agencies 
on methods of working with law-en- 
forcement officials and with the 
families affected by the amendment. 

The problem of parental desertion 
and nonsupport is broader than this 
amendment, and its implications are 
more far-reaching than those involved 
in the aid to dependent children pro- 
gram and public assistance adminis- 
tration as a whole. There have been 
various attempts to deal with the 
problem legislatively. The recom- 
mendations of the Council of State 
Governments on legislation for inter- 
state cooperation (the model proposed 
‘“‘Uniform Reciprocal Enforcement of 
Support Act’’) have been widely 
adopted, and other State legislation, 
old and new, has been utilized. Legis- 
lation alone, however, will not solve 
the problem. A constructive ap- 
proach requires, in addition, that 
courts, law-enforcement officials, and 
social agencies concerned with family 
and child welfare work together to 
provide the needed services to families 
in trouble. 

Although the amendment applies 
only to children’on whose behalf aid 


to dependent children has been fur- 
nished, its administration will doubt- 
less have effects that will extend well 
beyond that program. In recognition 
of the need to bring other social agen- 
cies into planning with the public 
assistance agencies for administration 
of the law-enforcement amendment, 
the Bureau of Public Assistance in- 
vited to the final meeting of the ad- 
visory group representatives of the 
principal national agencies engaged in 
family and child welfare work. 
Among these were the American Pub- 
lic Welfare Association, the Child Wel- 
fare League of America, the Family 
Service Association of America, the 
National Child Welfare Commission 
of the American Legion, the National 
Desertion Bureau, the National Legal 
Aid Association, the National Mid- 
century Committee for Children and 
Youth, and the principal sectarian 
agencies engaged in similar work 
(Catholic, Jewish, Lutheran, and 
Methodist). As before, the advisory 
group included representatives of 
various State and local public assist- 
ance agencies (eight States), and staff 
from the Social Security Administra- 
tion (Bureau of Public Assistance and 
Children’s Bureau) and the Office of 
the General Counsel of the Federal 
Security Agency. 

A draft of proposed recommenda- 
tions had been circulated to the par- 
ticipants before the meeting and had 
also been sent to State public assist- 
ance agencies for comment. This 
draft and a summary of comments 
were the focus of the discussions at 
Chicago. Throughout the meeting 
there was constant recognition that 
the amendment provided an impetus 
for community organization through 
which over-all social policy to promote 
family solidarity could be examined 
and developed. The representatives 
of national private agencies stressed 
the mutuality of interest and respon- 
sibility between the public and priv- 
ate agencies and requested additional 
information that they could use with 
their local units or affiliates. They 
felt that it was important that local 
workers in private agencies should 
know about the amendment and be 
prepared to deal with any possible 
repercussions in their own programs 
or in the community as a whole when 
the amendment goes into effect. 

(Continued on page 9) 





Old-Age Assistance Recipients: Reasons for 
Nonentitlement to Old-Age and Survivors 


Insurance Benefits 


Even under the 1950 amendments to the Social Security Act, 
there are many aged persons in this country who are not able 
to qualify for benefits under the old-age and survivors insurance 


program. 


Some of them, as their opportunities for employ- 


ment and ability to work decline, are forced to apply for old- 
age assistance. Before the amendments, of course, the number 


of such persons was greater. 


The reasons that needy aged 


persons who were added to the old-age assistance rolls in April 
1949 were not getting insurance benefits are examined in the 


following pages. 


E out of every 6 aged persons 
[: added to the public assistance 
rolls in April 1949 were not en- 
titled to old-age and survivors insur- 
ance benefits. The insurance provi- 
sions of the Social Security Act had 
been in effect more than 12 years, but 
for one reason or another these per- 
sons had not qualified for benefits. 

During 1949 an average of more than 
45,000 persons a month were approved 
for old-age assistance. The old-age 
and survivors insurance beneficiaries 
among them were receiving an aver- 
age monthly benefit of about $20. 
This amount with their other income, 
if arly, was insufficient to meet their 
minimum needs, with the result that 
they required supplementary assist- 
ance payments. 

Basic amendments to the coverage 
provisions and to the benefit formula 
in the old-age and survivors insurance 
program established by the Social 
Security Act were under consideration 
during 1949 and 1950 and were enacted 
into law in August 1950 (Public Law 
734, Eighty-first Congress, second ses- 
sion). One major purpose of the 
amendments was to establish old-age 
and survivors insurance in its in- 
tended position as the major income- 
maintenance program for aged per- 
sons. The reasons that needy aged 
persons were not getting insurance 


*Division of Program Statistics and 
Analysis, Bureau of Public Assistance. 
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benefits were accordingly of great con- 
cern to public assistance agencies 
during this period. 

Current factual data on the subject 
were needed both for immediate use 
in conjunction with the amendments 
that were under consideration and 
for long-time planning. Accordingly, 
the Bureau of Public Assistance, the 
Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors In- 
surance, and the State agencies 
responsible for the old-age assistance 
programs jointly undertook a sample 
study in March 1950 of the status of 
old-age assistance recipients with re- 
spect to old-age and survivors insur- 
ance. The study was limited to recip- 
ients recently added to the rolls, since 
this group had had the greatest oppor- 
tunity to engage in covered employ- 
ment. Most of these recipients had 
not been receiving public aid during 
all or part of the period during which 
the old-age and survivors insurance 
program had been in operation. 
Among all old-age assistance recip- 
ients, in contrast, there were many 
who had been unable to engage in 
any employment in the years after 
1936, when jobs were first covered by 
the insurance program. 

To obtain information for the 
study, personal interviews were held 
with most of the recipients in the 
sample, excluding those who were in 
receipt of old-age and survivors in- 
surance benefits and those who were 


by Cuartes E. Hawkins* 


known to have had no employment 
of any kind after 1936. So that these 
interviews could be conducted with a 
minimum expenditure of time and 
travel, it was desirable that the recip- 
ients chosen be those whom the 
assistance agency personnel would be 
seeing for other reasons. In most 
States, eligibility for old-age assist- 
ance is reviewed at 12-month inter- 
vals. Cases added to the rolls in April 
1949, and not subsequently removed, 
were accordingly generally due for 
review in March or April 1950, and 
that time was selected for the inter- 
views. A sample was selected from 
the group who had been added in 
April 1949. 

The schedule was inevitably some- 
what detailed as it had to account for 
the recipient’s employment status in 
each of the 49 calendar quarters that 
had elapsed from the beginning of 
1937 until April 1, 1949. For this 
reason a sample of sufficient size to 
provide statistically reliable detail for 
individual States was not used. The 
sample chosen (6,711 cases—one-sixth 
of the 40,266 cases added to the rolls 
in April 1949 and remaining on the 
rolls through March 1950) was large 
enough to permit desired cross classi- 
fications of national data and a sub- 
stantial amount of detail by socio- 
economic regions. 

The study was a joint undertaking 
of the Bureau of Public Assistance, 
the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance, and State and local public 
assistance agencies. The Bureau of 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
assisted in the initial planning of the 
study’s content and of the schedules 
and tabulations to be used, and it 
tabulated the data after the schedules 
were completed. The sample cases 
were selected by the State agency or 
local agencies in accordance with & 
uniform plan. Identifying informa- 
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tion, including data on whether old- 
age and survivors insurance benefits 
were being received, was then recorded 
on the schedules. 

For recipients who were not insur- 
ance beneficiaries, the schedules were 
routed through the State agencies and 
the central office of the Bureau of 
Public Assistance to the Bureau of 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, 
where quarters of covered employ- 
ment were identified and entered on 
the schedules. These entries not only 
showed accurately the periods of 
covered employment but provided val- 
uable benchmarks to which non- 
covered employment could be related 
in the subsequent personal interviews. 

During the interview the recipient’s 
employment history—as complete as 
possible—was reconstructed for the 
years from 1937 to 1949. State and 
local assistance agency personnel con- 
ducted the interviews and filled in 
schedule items. For those old-age 
assistance recipients who were ini- 


tially identified as receiving old-age 
and survivors insurance benefits, the 
study schedules were sent directly to 
the field offices of the Bureau of Old- 
Age and Survivors Insurance, where 
detail on benefits was entered. 

At the time of the study, in order to 
have insured status, an individual 
aged 65 or over had to have earned at 
least $50 in covered employment in at 
least half the number of quarters 
elapsed after 1936 and before the quar- 
ter in which his sixty-fifth birthday 
occurred, with a minimum of 6 quar- 
ters. This requirement meant that 
old-age assistance recipients who had 
attained age 65 just before their 
approval for assistance in April 1949 
needed 24 quarters of coverage to 
qualify for old-age and survivors in- 
surance benefits. Those recipients 
who were over age 65 needed fewer 
quarters of coverage, since the 6-quar- 
ter minimum was applicable for per- 
sons whose  sixty-fifth birthday 
occurred before July 1940. Covered 


employment before January 1951 ex- 
cluded. agricultural employment— 
whether as an operator or for wages— 
domestic service in a private home, 
nonfarm self-employment, railroad 
employment, and employment for 
government agencies or nonprofit or- 
ganizations.! 

Of the 40,266 recipients who were 
placed on old-age assistance rolls in 
April 1949 and who continued through 
March to receive assistance‘payments, 


iThe 1950 amendments made it possible 
for anyone who was then aged 65 or who 
would attain age 65 by the middle of 1954 
to qualify for old-age and survivors in- 
surance benefits at any time after the 
attainment of age 65, on the basis of 6 
quarters of covered employment acquired 
at any time after 1936. The definition of 
covered employment was extended to in- 
clude, for 1951 and subsequent years, most 
self-employment other than that on farms, 
certain farm workers and domestic work- 
ers, certain Federal Government employ- 
ees, and, under special agreements, State 
and local government employees and em- 
ployees of nonprofit organizations. 


Chart 1.—Old-age assistance recipients* not receiving old-age and survivors insurance benefits, by agricultural em- 
ployment and by other noncovered employment, 1937-49 
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7,050 were also old-age and survivors 
insurance beneficiaries whose incomes 
were insufficient to meet their needs. 
The remaining 33,216 were not en- 
titled to insurance benefits, and all 
but a small group (1.2 percent of the 
total), who apparently had enough 
covered employment to qualify, were 
established as ineligible for insurance 
benefits at the time of the study. No 
effort was made to obtain an employ- 
ment record for the deceased hus- 
bands of widowed recipients of assist- 
ance who were not insurance benefi- 
ciaries. This article is primarily 
concerned with the 33,216 old-age 


assistance recipients who were not 


insurance beneficiaries. 


Recipients With Employment 
After 1936 


Of the 33,216 recipients of old-age 
assistance who were not old-age and 
survivors insurance beneficiaries, 
17,622 or 53.1 percent had some quar- 
ters of employment? after 1936, 43.0 
percent had no employment, and em- 
ployment records were not available 
for 4.0 percent. About one-fourth of 
those with employment (12.6 percent 
of the total) had some employment 
in the first quarter of 1949, just before 
their first assistance payment. Very 
few of the recipients with employ- 
ment had worked entirely in covered 
employment. For 60.9 percent, em- 
ployment had been entirely of the 
noncovered types 32.0 percent had 
had some covered and some non- 
covered employment; and only 7.1 
percent had been in covered employ- 
ment exclusively. 

Agricultural employment.—One of 
the most significant findings of the 
study was the extent to which the re- 
cently approved old-age assistance 
recipients had engaged in employ- 
ments not covered by the Social Se- 
curity Act. Numerically, the most 
important type of employment was 
agriculture. Of 17,622 recipients who 


2A quarter of employment in noncovered 
jobs was defined as any calendar quarter 
in which an individual worked for wages 
in cash or kind at least half the time or had 
self-employment throughout the quarter. 
It was assumed that anyone who had this 
amount of employment in a quarter would 
have been paid $50 or more in wages re- 
quired for a quarter of coverage, or re- 
ceived a comparable amount in self-em- 


ployment. 


6 





were not old-age and survivors insur- 
ance beneficiaries and who had had 
some employment after 1936, there 
were 8,022 who had had part or all of 
their employment either as farm oper- 
ators or as farm laborers (see chart). 
This number substantially exceeded 
the number of recipients (6,870) who 
had engaged in covered employment 
of all types. 

Thirteen out of every 14 recipients 
in the study with employment in agri- 
culture would have had enough quar- 
ters of coverage to have qualified for 
old-age and survivors insurance bene- 
fits if this employment had been 
covered by the Social Security Act. 
Of those with some employment in 
agriculture, 82.6 percent had spent 
more than half the period of their 
employment in agriculture, and 53.3 
percent had not engaged in any other 
occupation. 

Some persons with employment in 
agriculture had farmed for themselves 
and also worked for other farmers 
during the period of their employ- 
ment. Some of them shifted from 
one type of farm employment to the 
other, in turn farming for themselves 
and working for others, while some 
supplemented their own farm opera- 
tions by working for wages on a nearby 
farm. Of all the old-age assistance 
recipients studied who had had any 
employment in agriculture, a ma- 
jority had spent the largest part of 
their time farming for themselves. 
However, the total number of persons 
who had worked on farms for wages 
(4,668) at any time during the period 
slightly exceeded the total with farm 
self-employment (4,374). 

The 11 States in the Southeast re- 
gion accounted for one-third of all re- 
cipients studied but included more 
than half the recipients who were not 
insurance beneficiaries and had had 
agricultural employment. The dis- 
tribution of these recipients between 
farm self-employment and farm em- 
ployment for wages was approxi- 
mately the same for the Southeast 
region as for the Nation. 

Nonfarm self-employment. — Self- 
employment other than farming 


8The total of the two numbers exceeds 
the total number of recipients with em- 
ployment in agriculture because some of 
the recipients had had employment of 
both types. 


ranked next in importance to agricul- 
ture in the work histories of recipients 
who were not old-age and survivors 
insurance beneficiaries.‘ Among the 
nonentitled recipients with any em- 
ployment, 23.1 percent had some 
self-employment. More than half of 
this group had been self-employed 
for 7 years or more after 1936, and 
almost 2 out of every 10 had been go 
employed for at least 10 years. Nine 
out of every 10 of the recipients with 
a record of self-employment would 
have been able to qualify for insurance 
benefits if all their self-employment 
had been covered. Two-thirds of the 
recipients who had been self-em- 
ployed also had engaged in other types 
of employment. Men receiving assist- 
ance outnumbered women by more 
than 4 to 1 in the group with self- 
employment, as compared with a 
ratio of slightly more than 2 to 1 
among the recipients with any type 
of employment. 

Domestic service. — Almost as 
many old-age assistance recipients 
studied had worked in domestic sery- 
ice in private homes as in nonfarm 
self-employment. Among the 3,906 
recipients with domestic employ- 
ment, women outnumbered men by 
about 6 to 1. The women who had 
worked in domestic service consti- 
tuted 58.1 percent of all of the female 
recipients with an employment his- 
tory who were not old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance beneficiaries. More 
than two-fifths of them had 7 years 
or more of this type of employment 
after 1936, and about one-fifth had 
more than 10 years. Of the recipients 
who had spent part of their time in 
domestic service, 78.0 percent had 
worked sufficiently long after 1936 to 
have qualified for insurance benefits 
if all their employment had resulted 
in quarters of coverage. 

Other noncovered employment.— 
Work in agriculture, domestic service, 
and nonfarm self-employment jointly 
accounted for about 4 out of every 5 
of the assistance recipients who were 
not old-age and survivors insurance 
beneficiaries and who had some non- 
covered employment. Individually 





4Self-employment (with the exception of 


such employment in agriculture and cer | 


tain professions) is covered under the 1950 
amendments for years in which net earm- 
ings in self-employment total $400 or more. 
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Table 1.—Old-age assistance recipients' not receiving old-age and survivors 


insurance benefits, with employment after 1936, by quarters of coverage 


and by sex, age, and region 
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| Total | Male Female 

Percent with Percent with Percent with 

| specified number | | specified number | specified number 
sand vesion | Total of quartersof | Total of quartersof | Total of quarters of 

Age and regio num- coverage num- coverage | num- coverage 

ber of jahansoniipesnal aan ber of | 
recip- : — | ; — | 
lent . #88 ents #38 ents SS | 
6 or | 44“ , | 6or |,“ : 6 or | : 
ines than None | more | — None) | more sar | None 
| 
pe # os iets ls 
Total.............| 17,622 | 20.9 | 18.1 | 61.0 | 11,862 | 24.5] 19.1 | 56.3] 5,760] 13.3) 16.0] 70.6 
: he hae Gea rae e 
Age group: j | | 
150... 10,170 | 28.3 | 19.2 | 52.5 | 6,492 | 34.1 | 20.11 45.8] 3,678 | 17.9) 17.8 64.3 
70-74.... ; 4,344 | 14.9 | 19.2 | 65.9] 3,072 | 17.8 | 21.1 | 61.1] 1,272] 80] 14.6 | 77.4 
7hand over........ 3, 108 5.0 12.9 | 82.0 2, 298 6.5 | 13.8 | 79.6 810 | -7 | 10.4 | 88.9 
Region: | | 
Northeast......... 2,292 | 31.7 | 18.3 | 50.0 1,464 | 38.9 | 18.0 | 43 828 18.8 | 18.8 | 62.3 
Southeast........ 6,984 | 12.9 | 14.7 | 72.4 4,752 | 15.9 | 18.1 | 66.0 2, 232 | 6.5 7.5 86.0 
Middle. ..... - .-| 3,300 | 24.8 | 20.0 | 55.2 2,298 | 27.7 19.6 | 52.7 | 1,002 | 18.7 | 20.9 60. 4 
Northwest and } 

Southwest........| 2,766 | 19.5 | 19.3 | 61.2] 1,980 | 23.9 19.4) 56.7 726 8.4/1 19.1 72.5 
|, es 2,190 | 30.7 | 24.4 | 44.9 1, 368 | 34.6 | 22.8 | 42 5 822 | 24.1 | 27.0 48.9 
1 Added to the old-age assistance rolls in April 1949 and remaining on the rolls through March 1950, Data 

derived from sample representing one-sixth of these recipients. 


the other types of noncovered em- 
ployment were not numerically im- 
portant. Employment by State or 
local governments accounted for the 
largest number of quarters of employ- 
ment for 5.7 percent of the non- 
entitled recipients; employment by 
nonprofit organizations accounted for 
24 percent and by railroads for 1.0 
percent. Miscellaneous and uniden- 
tified types of noncovered employ- 
ment made up the major part of the 
employment of 9.4 percent. 

Covered employment.—A total of 
6,870 old-age assistance recipients who 
were not entitled to old-age and ‘sur- 
vivors insurance benefits had a record 
of one or more quarters of coverage. 
Of these, more than half (53.5 percent) 
had 6 or more quarters. Men out- 
humbered women by approximately 
3to 1 in the group of recipients with 
&arecord of covered employment 

There was also a larger percentage 
of male than of female recipients with 
6or more quarters of (an 
amount sufficient to qualify them 
for insurance benefits under the 1950 
amendments). Among the men with 
quarters of coverage, more than half 
6.2 percent) had 6 or more quarters; 
the corresponding percentage for 
Women was 45.4. Old-age assistance 
recipients with 6 or more quarters of 
coverage accounted for 20.9 percent 
of the recipients with employment 
after 1936 who were not insurance 
beneficiaries in March 1950 (table 1). 


coverage 
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The proportion varied from approxi- 
mately 1 recipient out of every 8in the 
agricultural southeastern States to l 
out of every 3 in the predominantly 
industrial northeastern States. 

The proportion of aged recipients 
who had quarters of coverage declined 
rapidly with the age of the recipients. 
Almost half of those under age 70 who 
had worked had acquired some quar- 
ters of coverage. In contrast, about 
one-third of those aged 70-74 and 
fewer than one-fifth of those aged 75 
and over had any quarters of coverage. 
It appears that the recipients who did 
not need old-age assistance until sev- 
eral years after they had attained age 
65 had tended to engage in farming 
or in self-employment, neither of 
which was covered employment before 
the 1950 amendments. 

A comparison of the number of 
quarters of coverage each recipient 
had with the total number he needed 
to qualify for old-age and survivors in- 
surance benefits indicates that 21.8 
percent of the recipients who had any 
quarters of coverage could have quali- 
fied for insurance benefits on the basis 
of four additional quarters (1 year) 
or less. For 57.9 percent the addi- 
tional quarters of coverage needed 
amounted to 12 or less. 

To determine the extent to which 
the wartime demand for labor pro- 
vided quarters of coverage for the old- 
age assistance recipients and also to 
what extent the limited employment 


opportunities of the late 1930’s had 
curtailed covered employment oppor- 
tunities, the years between 1937 and 
1949 were divided into 3 periods—pre- 
war (193741), war (1942-45), and 
postwar (1946-49). It was found that 
3 out of every 4 of the recipients with 
quarters of coverage had acquired 
some or all of these quarters during 
the war; for 1 out of 4, all their covered 
employment occurred. during this 
period. About half the recipients 
acquired part or all of their quarters 
of coverage during the postwar period, 
including 1 out of every 10 whose only 
quarters were acquired after the war. 
Slightly more than one-third of the 
recipients with some quarters of cov- 
erage had acquired part or all of them 
before the war, and about 1 outof 
every 8 had had covered employment 
only in this period. As might be ex- 
pected, the recipients had acquired 
most of their quarters of coverage dur- 
ing the war years. It was also found 
that more of the recipients had 
worked in covered employment dur- 
ing the postwar years than during the 
prewar years, despite the fact that 
they were then several years older. 

Recipients who discontinued em- 
ployment after 1936—Of the old-age 
assistance recipients in the study, 2 
out of every 5 who were not old-age 
and survivors insurance beneficiaries 
had been employed after 1936 but had 
stopped working before 1949. 

Disability was the most frequent 
reason that the recipients quit work, 
outnumbering other reasons by more 
than 2 to 1 and accounting for 27.7 
percent of the recipients as compared 
with 12.8 percent for whom other 
reasons were reported. Among those 
who had stopped working because of 
disability, very few recovered suffi- 
ciently to consider themselves again 
able to work. Out of the 9,180 re- 
cipients who had stopped work be- 
cause of disability, only 1.8 percent 
recovered. As many as 65.4 percent 
had been continuously disabled for a 
year or more when they were approved 
for assistance in April 1949, and 19.0 
percent had been continuously dis- 
abled for five or more years. 


Recipients With No Employ- 
ment After 1936 
More than two-thirds of the 14,280 
recipients of old-age assistance who 
had no employment after 1936 were 





housewives. Nearly one-fourth were 
unable to work at any time after 1936 
because of disability, while about 1 
out of every 18 did not work for other 
reasons. Housewives accounted for a 
‘majority (53.9 percent) of the female 
recipients who were not receiving in- 
surance benefits. Among the 33,216 
recipients who were not receiving in- 
surance benefits, women outnum- 
bered men by almost 4,500. 

The proportion of female recipients 
who had been housewives increased 
somewhat with their age; the propor- 
tion of recipients of both sexes who 
had not worked because they had been 
disabled was even more closely related 
to age, the proportion increasing with 
the age of the recipients. 


Other Characteristics of 
Recipients 


The type and amount of employ- 
ment in which a recipient of old-age 
assistance had engaged since 1936 
determined whether he qualified for 
old-age and survivors insurance bene- 
fits. At the same time, the proportion 
of recipients added in April 1949 who 
were insurance beneficiaries varied 
considerably according to such factors 
as age, sex, race, and geographical 
location. Some of these factors are 
closely related to the employment 
records and have already been dis- 
cussed ; their effects on the total group 
of recipients studied are sufficient to 
warrant separate consideration. 

Age.— The old-age assistance re- 
cipients studied were all aged 65 or 
over in April 1949 when they were 
added to the assistance rolls, and were 
accordingly aged 66 or over in March 
1950. Approximately half were under 
age 70, about one-fourth were aged 70- 
74, and about one-fourth were 75 or 
over. Their median age was about 
5 years younger than for all recipients 
on the old-age assistance rolls, 
roughly half of whom were over age 
75. 

There are in the population many 
persons who are in need before reach- 
ing age 65 and who qualify for old-age 
assistance promptly after reaching 
their sixty-fifth birthday. Probably 
the group of recipients under age 70 
was rather heavily weighted with re- 
cipients of this type who were aged 

66 at the time of the study. On the 


other hand, there is a strong pre- 
sumption that many of the recipients 
aged 70 or over had been self-sufficient 
before they found it necessary to apply 
for assistance. Certainly one of the 
major sources of self-sufficiency is em- 
ployment, and it is accordingly not 
surprising to find that there had been 
a substantial amount of employment 
among the older recipients. 

Of all the old-age assistance recip- 
ients studied, 17.5 percent were also 
old-age and survivors insurance bene- 
ficiaries. Among recipients under age 
70, the percentage was 15.3; for those 
in the age groups 70-74 and 75-79, the 
percentages were 23.6 and 19.9. Prob- 
ably the most important factor in the 
low percentage of the recipients under 
age 70 who were insurance benefi- 
ciaries was the larger number of quar- 
ters of coverage needed to acquire in- 
sured status. This presumption is 
supported by the findings on quarters 
of coverage earned by recipients. The 
proportion of the recipients under age 
70 who were not insurance benefi- 
ciaries and who had 6 or more quar- 
ters of coverage was almost twice the 
proportion of such recipients aged 70- 
74 (28.3 percent as compared with 14.9 
percent). It was accordingly for the 
group under age 70 that the liberalized 
insured-status provisions of the 1950 
amendments were most beneficial. 

Sex.— Almost 47 percent of the 
assistance recipients in the study were 
men, and 53.4 percent were women 


Table 2.—Number of old-age assist- 
ance recipients'and percent re- 
ceiving old-age and survivors insur- 
ance benefits, by sex and race 





Percent of recipients 
| 





j 
Sex and Number | Receiving Not 














| 
| of | aceand | receiving 
=e recipients | = old-age and 
: | survivors 
| insurance | joc. 
| benefits | imsurance 
| | benefits 
i | _ 
Total....| 40, 266 | 17.5 | 82. 5 
Male *----| 18, 744 | 23.3 | 76.7 
White..----- 14, 880 | 25.4 | 74.6 
Nonwhite. ..| 3, 840 15. 5 | 84.5 
Female...| 21, 522 | 12.5 | 87.5 
.. ee 17, 424, 14.0 86.0 
Nonwhite...| 4,092" 5.7 94.3 
1 Added to the old-age assistance rolls in April 
1949 and remaining on the rolls through March 1950. 
Data derived from sample representing one-sixth of 
these recipients. 
2 Includes 24 recipients with race unknown. 
3 Includes 6 recipients with race unknown. 


(table 2). Of the male recipients, 23,3 
percent were also old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance beneficiaries; of the 
female recipients, 12.5 percent. Prac- 
tically all the male recipients who 
were insurance beneficiaries were re- 
ceiving primary benefits’ based on 
their own employment records; de- 
pendent parent’s benefits were re- 
ceived by only 0.1 percent of the males. 
In contrast, 8.8 percent of all the fe- 
male recipients received wife's, 
widow’s, and dependent parent’s 
benefits, while 3.7 percent received 
primary benefits. 

The importance of private domestic 
service in the employment records of 
female recipients is reflected in the 
small percentage who received pri- 
mary benefits. While 30.5 percent of 
the women had some employment 
after 1936, only 12.1 percent of this 
group, or 3.7 percent of all female 
recipients studied, were receiving 
primary benefits in March 1950. More 
than 86 percent of the male recipients 
had some employment, and 26.8 per- 
cent of them (23.2 percent of the total) 
received primary benefits. This com- 
parison may slightly understate the 
extent of entitlement to primary 
benefits by women, since some re- 
ceiving wife’s or widow’s benefits may 
have been entitled to smaller primary 
benefits in their own right. The ex- 
tent of understatement would be 
small, however, since the average 
wife’s benefit received by the female 
beneficiary-recipients was about $12, 
and the average widow’s benefit about 
$18. 

The proportion of recipients who 
were being paid old-age and survivors 
insurance benefits varied more by 
socio-economic region among women 
than men. The extremes in the 
ranges between regions were in the 
Far West and Southeast. In the Far 
West, 36.1 percent of the male recip- 


ients were also insurance benefi- 
ciaries, almost 3 times the 13.0 per- 
cent who were entitled to benefits in 
the Southeast region. For female re- 


cipients the ratio was more than 4 to 
1; 19.0 percent were entitled in the 
Far West and 4.7 percent in the South- 
east. 


5The term “primary benefit” was changed 
to “old-age benefit’”” under the 1950 amend- 


ments. 
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Race.— Out of every 5 old-age 
assistance recipients studied, 4 were 
white and 1 was nonwhite. Only 
about half as large a percentage of 
nonwhite recipients as of white recip- 
jents were also old-age and survivors 
insurance beneficiaries—10.4 percent 
as compared with 19.3 percent. The 
difference is in substantial part 
attributable to the geographic con- 
centration of the nonwhite recipients; 
72.5 percent were in the 11 States com- 
prising the Southeast region. 

In the Southeast the percentage of 
recipients who were insurance bene- 
ficiaries was the lowest in the Nation, 
and while the proportions for white 
and nonwhite recipients varied, the 
difference was relatively small. For 
nonwhite recipients, the percentage 
with insurance benefits was 8.2, as 
compared with 9.0 for white recip- 
ients. In the rest of the country, 
which included only 27.5 percent of 
the nonwhite recipients, the differ- 
ence was more marked; the percent- 
age of nonwhite beneficiary-recipients 
was 15.8, as compared with 22.6 for 
white recipients. 


Conclusion 


The study showed that 1 recipient 
in every 6 added to the old-age assist- 
ance rolls in April 1949, who remained 
on the rolls through March 1950, was 
receiving old-age and survivors insur- 
ance benefits but had insufficient re- 
sources, even with the insurance 
benefits, to meet his needs. One re- 
cipient in every 3 had worked long 
enough to qualify for insurance bene- 
fits (under the requirements in effect 
before the 1950 amendments) if all his 
employment had resulted in quarters 
of coverage but could not qualify be- 
cause part or all of the employment 
was not covered under old-age and 
survivors insurance. 

Approximately half the nonentitled 
assistance recipients who had worked 
after 1936 had part or all of their em- 
ployment in agriculture. They were 
almost equally divided into two 
groups—those who had been self-em- 
ployed farmers and those who had 
been agricultural laborers. Most of 
the remaining recipients who had 
worked had engaged in nonfarm self- 


employment or domestic service in 
private homes. More than two-thirds 
of those who had not worked after 
1936 were housewives; in many in- 
stances they were the wives or widows 
of men who had worked in noncovered 
employment. 

The 1950 amendments that ex- 
tended coverage under old-age and 
survivors insurance to most of the 
urban self-employed and to certain 
agricultural laborers and domestic 
workers in private homes will help to 
close the gaps in coverage. However, 
as long as gaps remain, a substantial 
number of persons who have worked 
fairly regularly in noncovered employ- 
ment—especially in agriculture—may 
be expected to need old-age assistance. 

About one-tenth of the recipients 
added to the old-age assistance rolls 
had been unable to work after 1936. 
These people were the victims of dis- 
ability, one of the major hazards of 
contemporary life against which no 
insurance protection has been pro- 
vided under the Social Security Act— 
either as originally enacted or in the 
amendments. 





LAW-ENFORCEMENT AMENDMENT 


(Continued from page 3) 


The group recognized the need to 
study and appraise the results of 
the amendment, and it discussed 
methods for gathering data through 
current reporting and special studies. 
Specifically, the group recommended 
that a special study of the effects of 
the amendment be made after it has 


iviletin, 


been in operation for 1 year. State 
agencies that had already adminis- 
tered State legislation similar to the 
Federal amendment were able to con- 
tribute useful suggestions for sound 
administration gained from their ex- 
perience. Major stress was placed on 
the need for services to the families 
affected by this amendment. 

The advice and suggestions ob- 
tained from this meeting and from 


the two that preceded it have fur- 
nished invaluable material for the 
development of Federal policy and 
standards for State practice. Because 
the 2-year lapse between the adoption 
of the legislation and its effective date 
has made careful advance planning 
possible, it is anticipated that the ad- 
ministration of this amendment will 
have positive values for the families 
affected. 











Old-Age and Survivors Insurance Records: 
Derivation of Byproduct Data 


Bureau of Old-Age and Sur- 

vivors Insurance at Baltimore, 
Md., is usually impressed by the speed 
and accuracy with which his own wage 
account and his other personal 
records are located for him by clerks 
who seem to have no awe of the mil- 
lions of records and scores of chatter- 
ing machines through which they 
wend their way. What the casual 
visitor may not perceive is that the 
system that permits such speedy 
access to the employment and wage 
records of an individual employee also 
constitutes an important source of in- 
formation on group employment pat- 
terns and personal characteristics of 
more than three-fourths of the 
workers in the United States, Alaska, 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin 
Islands. When these records are 
tabulated by age, race, sex, industry, 
and geographic area and by quarterly 
and annual earnings, the resulting 
statistical data not only help measure 
the scope and effectiveness of the So- 
cial Security Act but are also of wide- 
spread significance to tre policy mak- 
ing and economic planning of Govern- 
ment, business, and labor. 

As contrasted with the usual 
methods of collecting statistics, the 
process by which these data are 
obtained is so effortless and unobtru- 
sive that it is not unusual for em- 
ployers to ask: ‘‘How on earth do you 
get such information when we have 
no record that we have ever filled outa 
statistical questionnaire for your 
Bureau, and our tax returns contain 
no such details?’’ 

Old-age and survivors insurance is 
just what the title implies. It is a 
Federal insurance system to which 
employers, employees, and most self- 
employed persons—other than farm- 
ers—contribute and under which 
monthly benefits are paid to retired 
workers, to their eligible dependents, 
and to survivors of deceased workers. 


penny to the offices of the 


*Division of Program Analysis, Bureau 
of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance. 


Quarterly reports of wages paid to 
individual employees and annual re- 
ports of earnings by the self-employed 
are filed with the appropriate collec- 
tor of internal revenue. He in turn 
transmits them to the Baltimore 
office of the Bureau of Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance, where the de- 
tailed records are kept. Here an in- 
dividual record is prepared for each of 
the 90 million account-number 
holders with earnings in any report- 
ing quarter, and summary records are 
maintained for the lifetime of each 
worker. The scope of this record- 
keeping job is best illustrated by esti- 
mates that some 18.5 million tax re- 
turns and 220 million earnings items 
covering taxable earnings of approxi- 
mately $135 billion will be received 
and recorded in 1952. 

In 1936, when this Federal insur- 
ance systein was initiated, it seemed 
apparent that the records of the 
Bureau would constitute a ‘gold 
mine’’ of information on wages and 
employment. Here, for the first time 
in documented form, would exist a 
perpetual history of the attachment 
of workers to certain industries or 
geographic areas, the migration of 
others from State to State or from in- 
dustry to industry, the characteristic 
ages and annual wages of those em- 
ployed in selected industries, and 
other facts of importance in shaping 
Government and public policies. Im- 
portant, also, was the fact that these 
data could be obtained as ‘“‘by- 
products’’ of normal administrative 
reports, without burdening the em- 


ployer with questionnaires designed 
solely for statistical purposes. The 
advantages of this method of collect- 


ing statistics are apparent and are 
appreciated by both those who must 
file the returns and those who process 
them. 


Sources of Wage and Employ- 
ment Data 


The three basic sources of old-age 
and survivors insurance wage and em- 


by Witiram H. Cummtins* 


ployment data are shown on the 
accompanying chart. These consist 
of Form SS-4, ‘‘Employer Application 
for Identification Number’’; Form SS- 
5, ‘‘Employee Application for Account 
Number’’; and Form 941, ‘‘Employer’s 
Quarterly Federal Tax Return.’’ In 
the interest of simplicity, no reference 
will be made here to any special forms 
or procedures developed for reporting 
by the self-employed. 

Each employer subject to the Fed- 
eral Insurance Contributions Act 
must apply for an identification num- 
ber to be used on future tax returns. 
In his application, the employer states 
both the true name and the trade 
name of his firm, the nature of the 
activity, and the location of each place 
of business. He also gives certain 
other information relating to the type 
of ownership (individual, partnership, 
corporation, or other type of organiza- 
tion) and the origin of the business 
(purchased as a going concern, for ex- 
ample, or started as a new business). 
When received in the Baltimore office, 
these applications are checked to mas- 
ter files to ensure that they are not 
duplicates. They are then coded for 
geographic location, industry, type of 
organization, and origin of business. 
The appropriate codes are entered in 


a master punch card that is used in 
processing future tax returns 

In a similar manner, each employee 
must apply for an account number, 
which will be used by his employer in 
reporting future earnings and under 
which the Bureau will record his earne- 
ings for the remainder of his lifetime. 
In filling out the application for an 
account number, the employee enters 
the date of his birth, his sex and race, 
and his name and that of his mother 


and father. Most of these facts are 
coded and punched into a master 
employee card for accounting pur- 
poses and for future identification 


and claims determination. 

At the end of each calendar quar- 
ter, the employer prepares Form 941, 
the report of taxable wages paid to in- 
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dividual employees. On this tax re- 
turn he also indicates the total num- 
ber of individuals who worked for him 
during the period (wage items), the 
total taxable wages paid to them, and 


a count of the workers who were em- 
ployed on the pay period ending 
nearest the fifteenth day of the last 
month of the quarter (pay-period 
employment). 


When the return is received in the 
Baltimore office, individual punch 
cards are prepared for each employee 
wage item. At this point, the em- 
ployee wage cards contain only the 
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1 Employer Identification 
2 Employee Identification 
3 Individual Earnings for the Quarter 
4. Total Taxable Wages Paid 

5 Total Number of Employees 
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employee's name, account number, 
and taxable wages for the quarter. 
An employer total card is likewise pre- 
pared, in which is punched the name 
and identification number of the em- 
ployer, the calendar quarter, the 
number of wage items appearing on 
the return, the total taxable wages, 
and the pay-period employment. The 
individual wage cards are then sum- 
marized, and the total number of 
such cards and the total wages are 
compared with the corresponding 
figures on the employer total card. 
If the amounts are identical, the tax 
return is said to be ‘‘in balance,’’ and 
the employer and employee cards are 
released for further processing. 

When these punching and balanc- 
ing operations have been completed 
for all tax returns received for a calen- 
dar quarter, two separate files of 
punch cards have been created. The 
first of these, the employer total cards, 
are mechanically matched (or col- 
lated) to the employer master-card 
files that contain the industrial and 
geographic codes for each employer. 
In this operation, the codes are trans- 
ferred from the master card to the 
matching total card. The total cards 
now contain the name and identifica- 
tion number of the employer, his in- 
dustrial and geographic codes, the 
total wages, total wage items, pay- 
period employment, and the calendar 
quarter covered by the report. 

The employee wage cards are accu- 
mulated for four consecutive quar- 
ters, sorted in account-number 
sequence, and then mechanically 
matched with the employee master- 
card file that contains the age, race, 
and sex codes for each employee. A 
sample' of employee wage cards is 
then selected for statistical purposes, 
and a new deck of statistical cards is 
prepared that omits information not 
essential to later statistical opera- 
tions. These new cards, which might 
be called ‘‘worker cards,’’ are then 
sorted by employer identification 
number and collated to the employer 
master-card file from which the 
appropriate industrial and geographic 
codes are obtained. Each worker card 
in the sample now contains the 
account number of the employee; his 


1For a description of sampling methods 
see the Bulletin, June 1951, pages 17-19. 


age, race, and sex; his quarterly and 
annual taxable wages; the identifica- 
tion number of the employer; and the 
industrial and geographic codes. 


Types of Available Data 


It will be apparent that there are 
two broad categories of wage and em- 
ployment data (as distinguished from 
claims and benefit statistics) that 
are available from these two sets of 
records. 

The first of these, ‘‘employer statis- 
tics,’’ provides information on the 
number of employing establishments, 
their births and mortality, and their 
wage payments and employment ex- 
periences, distributed by industry and 
geographic area. As a measure of em- 
ployee distribution and business pop- 
ulation, these data are valuable to 
business firms in determining areas 
of potential sales and quotas of estab- 
lished sales offices, and in conducting 
similar market research; to Govern- 
ment they have been useful in 
estimating the salary and wage com- 
ponent of national income, as a con- 
trol on the accuracy and representa- 
tiveness of statistical studies made on 
a sample basis by the Bureau of the 
Census and other agencies, and in de- 
fense planning. This type of informa- 
tion has widespread significance in 
economic analysis, and general public 
uses for the information have grown 
rapidly in recent years. 

The second category, ‘‘employee 
statistics,’’ is broad in scope and of 
diverse utility. At present, employee 
statistics find their greatest useful- 
ness in analyses of current and pro- 
posed provisions of the Social Security 
Act; in studies of quarterly and an- 
nual earnings, guaranteed annual 
wages, and allied problems of em- 
ployment duration and income main- 
tenance; in research on problems of 
mortality and health, when correlated 
with data from other sources; in em- 
ployment and manpower studies; and 
in formulating industrial pension 
plans. Eventually these data may 
have even greater value in general 
economic planning, for they provide 


einformation on employee earnings, 


by age, race, sex, industry, and geo- 
graphic area; the recency and con- 
tinuity of employment; mobility of 
workers in terms of geographic areas, 
industries, or individual employers; 


annual earnings by industry and area; 
and similar important characteristics 
of the labor force. 

Many years have been expended in 
developing these data to their present 
level of usefulness, and many more 
will be required to exploit their ful] 


potentialities. Some of the more 
difficult problems encountered in de- 
veloping the industrial and geo- 
graphic breakdowns of these data, and 
the unique procedures devised to meet 
them, are described in the following 
paragraphs. 


Industrial and Geographic 


Classifications 
It was recognized from the be- 
ginning of the program that the 


Bureau's wage and employment data 
would be of limited value unless they 
were classified by industrial activity 
and geographic location. Since geo- 
graphic areas were so well defined, the 
selection of an appropriate code was 
dependent on the amount of detail 
ultimately needed in the tabulations. 
In the first few years of the program 
the Bureau used a geographic code 
consisting of six numerical digits, 
which identified the States, counties, 
and individual cities and towns. This 
code was supplanted by a four-digit 
classification, which separately iden- 
tifies States, most counties, and cities 
that have county status. 

The development of an appropriate 
industrial classification was a task of 
far greater magnitude, since no com- 
prehensive and detailed code existed 
atthetime. Numerous classifications 
had been developed by Government 
agencies for the industrial areas with 
which they were concerned, such as 
the Bureau of the Census classifica- 
tion of manufacturing establishments 
and the Bureau of Mines codes for 
mineral industries. Most of these 
codes, however, contained overlap- 
ping, partial, or obsolete groupings or 
large miscellaneous categories that 
reflected lack of interest in fringe in- 
dustries or primary concern with the 
maintenance of established historical 
series. 

As a first step, therefore, it was 
necessary to construct a complete in- 
dustrial classification that would be 
applicable to the wide range of activi- 
ties covered by the Social Security 
Act. To achieve comparability with 
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the statistics produced by other agen- 
cies, it was desirable to utilize existing 
codes wherever feasible and to resolve 
areas of conflict between such codes. 
Early efforts initiated by the Social 
Security Board were soon joined with 
those of the Division of Statistical 
Standards, Bureau of the Budget, 
which then sponsored the develop- 
ment of a standard industrial classi- 
fication. 

In the interim, from 1937 until 1941, 
the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance used the Sogal Security 
Board classification, which at that 
time consisted of about 70 major in- 
dustry groups. While such codes were 
applicable to the majority of employer 
reports, the resulting data fell short of 
meeting administrative and analyti- 
cal needs. Consequently, in 1942 
questionnaires were sent to all covered 
employers to obtain current informa- 
tion on the nature of their business 
and the addresses of their establish- 
ments. At that time, the approved 
Standard Industrial Classification for 
manufacturing industries and the 
tentative code for nonmanufacturing 
industries promulgated by the Bureau 
of the Budget were applied to the 
newly refiled records. First steps 
toward a program of interagency co- 
ordination were taken when these 
coded questionnaires were trans- 
mitted to the State employment 
security agencies for incorporation of 
the codes in their records. 


Establishment Reporting 


About the same time, another im- 
portant step was taken to correct one 
of the most serious obstacles to the 
production of accurate wage and em- 
ployment data. Treasury Depart- 
ment regulations require that each 
employer file a consolidated report 
covering the employment of the entire 
frm. This method was satisfactory 
in handling reports filed by nearly 2 
million ‘‘single-unit’’ firms that oper- 
ated only one place of employment 
and whose total employment repre- 
sented about 60 percent of that re- 
ported by all firms in a given quarter. 
It created a difficult statistical prob- 
lem, however, with respect to some 
20,000 ‘‘multi-unit’”’ firms that oper- 
ated nearly 200,000 establishments 
and whose quarterly employment 
accounted for the remaining 40 per- 
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cent. Some method was needed to 
obtain a breakdown of the multi-unit 
employment and wages that were 
allocable to various industries and 
geographic areas. 

In 1941, the Bureau of Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance began making 
personal contacts with these multi- 
unit employers to enlist their coopera- 
tion in the adoption and use of a vol- 
untary procedure called ‘‘establish- 
ment reporting.’’ This plan involved 
the grouping of employee names by 
establishment within the consoli- 
dated tax return, the identification of 
each group by means of an employer- 
assigned number, and the filing of a 
master list of establishments with 
the Bureau. In effect, the plan pro- 
vided a separate tax return for each 
such establishment, thus permitting 
more detail in the Bureau’s industrial 
and geographic data. Contacts with 
the employers were highly favorable; 
more than 95 percent of the firms 
agreed to cooperate in the establish- 
ment reporting plan, and many who 
had originally declined to participate 
have since volunteered to do so. 

Establishment reporting should not 
be construed as a statistical technique 
that is free from error. In most in- 
stances, individual payrolls permit 
accurate listings of employees for each 
of the establishments operated by the 
employer. This is particularly the 
case in the mining and manufac- 
turing industries, or where the firm’s 
various places of employment are 
widely dispersed geographically, large 
in size, or functionally dissimilar. 
The technique is not always appli- 
cable to the reports of some employers 
who maintain ‘‘confidential’’ payrolls 
on which are carried the names of 
executives who may actually work at 
various establishments of the com- 
pany. A problem also exists in some 
of the retail and service industries, 
where numerous small establish- 
ments and a high incidence of em- 
ployee transfers may make it impos- 
sible for the employer to show 
employee names by individual estab- 
lishments. Such deviations from 
strict ‘‘establishment’’ reporting are 
relatively insignificant, affecting pri- 
marily the employer data on number 
and size of employing establishments 
and creating some minor inaccuracies 
at the county level in geographic 
tabulations of employee data. 


Rotational Refiling 


Once the employer had received his 
identification number, he had no 
obligation to notify the Bureau when 
changes occurred in the nature of his 
business or in the geographic location 
of his establishment. Some periodic 
recontact with him was therefore 
necessary to maintain the accuracy 
and currency of industrial and geo- 
graphic codes. Questionnaires sent 
to the whole body of employers at 
long-time intervals did not seem to 
be the answer, for such projects were 
costly and voluminous in scope and 
created peak loads for the Bureau that 
might interfere with its regular ad- 
ministrative functions. Moreover, 
while periodic mass refiling would re- 
sult in high accuracy of classifications 
at a point in time, a steady but un- 
known amount of deterioration in 
codes would take place during the in- 
tervening years. 

Comparative studies indicated that 
there were varying rates of change in 
the type of industrial activity and the 
physical location of establishments. 
Mining establishments, for example, 
by their very nature showed little or 
no change over a period of years, and 
to a lesser extent the same was true of 
the heavy manufacturing industries. 
In retail and wholesale trade, how- 
ever, and in the personal-service in- 
dustries such changes were more fre- 
quent and might have an important 
effect on the accuracy of the industrial 
statistics. 

From these studies a system of ‘‘ro- 
tational refiling’’ was evolved, under 
which questionnaires were sent to 
selected industries at intervals of from 
1 to 5 years, depending on the fre- 
quency of the changes occurring in 
the industry. To obtain closer coor- 
dination with the statistical work of 
the State employment security agen- 
cies and to avoid duplication of con- 
tacts with employers, arrangements 
were made to supply the agencies with 
copies of employer questionnaires 
under procedures that permitted the 
States to challenge industry codes 
assigned by the Bureau. 


Pay-Period Employment 


Until recently, one additional 
problem remained unsolved with re- 
spect to the quarterly employer data. 
Since 1937, the employer’s tax return 
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has contained a question relating to 
The query 
currently appears on Form 941 as item 
14 and asks for the ‘‘number of per- 
sons employed during pay period end- 
ing nearest the 15th of third month 
in quarter.’’ This is the only statisti- 
cal question asked of employers each 
quarter on Form 941, and it is an at- 
tempt to obtain a count of employ- 
ment as of a given point in time as 
contrasted with the total number of 
employees during the 3-month period. 
The question is a standard one, 
approved by the Bureau of the Budget 
for use by State employment security 
agencies, the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, the Bureau of the Census, and 


pay-period employment. 


other agencies. 


Since the answer to item 14 repre- 
sented the pay-period employment 
for the firm as a whole, data for dif- 
ferent geographic areas and industries 
could be determined with accuracy 
only for the single-unit firms. In the 
absence of pay-period figures for the 
individual establishments of multi- 


unit firms, the total pay-period em- 


Ployment was distributed by the 


Bureau to each reporting unit shown 
on the tax return in the same propor- 
tion as the wage items listed there- 
under. Because the Bureau was 
unwilling to increase the burden of 
Statistical reporting on employers, 


this technique was followed for many 
years, with the full realization that it 
was not reliable since it did not allow 
for variations in labor turn-over, or 
for seasonality, catastrophe, or simi- 
lar factors of unequal effect on the 
pay-period employment of different 
reporting units. 

The growing importance of the data 
brought increasing pressures. to 
obtain more accurate employer-re- 
ported figures. Consequently, early 
in 1952 personal interviews were held 
with a small sample of multi-unit 
employers to determine the additional 
effort involved in supplying an estab- 
lishment breakdown of the total pay- 
period employment figure, and 
whether the firms would be willing to 
itemize these figures on the recapitu- 
lation attached to their quarterly tax 
returns. The response was uniformly 
favorable; each firm advised the 
Bureau that the answer to item 14 was 
a summation of individual figures col- 
lected from their various establish- 
ments, and the only additional effort 
would be that of copying these figures 
from work sheets to the quarterly re- 
port form. 

With this encouragement, letters 
were sent to 17,000 multi-unit firms 
that were using establishment re- 
porting methods as of March 1, 1952. 
The letter described the problem and 


the solution proposed by the Bureay 
and asked for the reaction of the em. 
ployer and his cooperation if feasible, 
Although the Bureau has always ep. 
joyed friendly and cooperative rela. 
tionships with employers, the scores 
of favorable and complimentary let. 
ters that poured into the Baltimore 
office were perhaps without prece. 
dent. 

The psychological stimulus that re- 
sulted in such unexpected reaction is 
not one that lends itself to statistica] 
evaluation gone. Within 2 months, 
about 9,000 replies had been received 
from these firms, more than 97 per- 
cent of whom agreed to furnish pay- 
period employment by establishment, 
While it is hoped that this attitude 
will also prevail among the employers 
who did not reply, the complete story 
will not be known until the tax re- 
turns for the first quarter of 1952 are 
received in Baltimore. An individual 
check will then be made to identify 
those cases in which no answer was 
received and no actual cooperation 
shown. 

The problems that remain to be 
solved are primarily those relating to 
statistics produced by other Govern- 
ment agencies. Efforts to achieve 
greater comparability and a mazi- 
mum of coordination with these data 
will be discussed in a later article. 





Notes and Brief Reports 


Social Welfare Expendi- 
tures, United States and 
Great Britain, 1949-50 


All governments profess to seek the 
improvement of the economic and 
social well-being of their people, but 
agreement on measures of progress 
in achieving this goal is far from uni- 
versal. Welfare values differ, as do 
the programs through which they are 
expressed. The same terms mean dif- 
ferent things in different countrieé. 

Largely through the efforts of in- 
ternational agencies, progress is being 
made toward the development of com- 
parable indexes of the general well- 
being of the population. Such meas- 
ures as expectation of life at birth, 
literacy, percent of unemployment, 
and per capita income have come to 
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possess a common meaning in most 
countries. At the same time, impor- 
tant advances have taken place, coun- 
try by country, in the collection of the 
basic data underlying these indexes. 

Another type of international com- 
parison in this field involves the meas- 
urement of government effort as ex- 
pressed, for instance, in expenditures 
for social welfare as a percent of na- 
tional income or as a percent of 
government expenditures for all pur- 
poses. These ratios are useful gauges 
of national concern with social prob- 
lems, although it should be recog- 
nized that the results are affected by 
such factors, among others, as the 
age composition of the population, 
the division of responsibility between 
public programs and voluntary effort, 
the coverage and relative maturity of 


the income-maintenance programs 
and the acuteness of housing and 
other problems left as a legacy of the 
war. 

The present note compares public 
social welfare expenditures in the 
United States and Great Britain in re- 
lation to national income and govern- 
ment expenditures for all purposes. 
The data relate to the fiscal year 1949 
50, the most recent year for which 


fairly complete information is avail- 
able, and include, in the United 
States, expenditures by Fedeval, State, 
and local governments, ard in Great 


Britain, expenditures by the National 
Government and by local authorities. 
Social welfare, as used here, ‘s broadly 
defined to include the income-main- 
tenance programs (social insurance 
and related programs, public assist- 
ance, and family allowances), health 
and medical care programs, educa- 
tion, such welfare services as voca- 
tional rehabilitation and child care, 


Social Security 
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Table 1.—Government expenditures 
for welfare programs and for other 
purposes, by program, and amount 
of national income, United States 
and Great Britain, fiscal year 1949-50 


{In millions] 




















Government 
expenditures 
Item Be 
United | Great 
States Britain 
| 
| as | $65, 106 £4, 118 
Welfare programs - 22,775 | 1, 900 
Income-maintenance *_- 9, 249 655 
Health services __ _- 3, 07 421 
Education 4... ee 9, 252 | 301 
Other welfare services ® - 812 | 17 
CC 261 | 77 
Food subsidies *......... 322 429 
mmether........... : . 42, 325 2, 218 
National income. -.....-. shai $219, 200 £11, 457 





1For the United States, represents expenditures 
for all purposes by Federal, State, and local govern- 
ments, including expenditures from socia] insurance 
trust funds. For Great Britain, represents expendi 
tures for all purposes by the National Government, 
local authorities, and the National Insurance Funds. 

3In the United States: old-age and survivors in- 
surance, railroad retirement, public employee re 
tirement programs, State and railroad unemploy- 
ment insurance and temporary disability programs, 
veterans’ pensions and compensation, workmen's 
compensation, and public sistance In Great 
Britain: pensions, benefits, and allowances under the 
National Insurance and Nationa! Insurance (In 
dustrial Injuries) Acts; family allowances, noncon- 
tributory old-age pensions, and national assistance; 
and the special programs for teachers, retired govern- 
ment employees, disabled veterans, disabled mer 
chant seamen, and war-injur 

3 Expenditures for put 
ere, hospital construction and medical research; in- 
dudes medical services to veterans but excludes 
medical services to member { the Armed Forces. 

4 Expenditures for preschool, elementary, second- 
ary, and higher educat nelu education bene- 
fits for veterans 

§ Vocational rehabilitation, child welfare 
and, for the United Stat welfare services for 
veterans and institutional car 

‘For the United States, represents s« 
program. For Great Britain, represent 
wading services of the Food Ministry, 
milk and meals program 

Sourres: Data for the Unite Sociel 
Security B Ueiin, September 51, p. 2 nd Oct« 
ber 1951, p. 15 Data for Great Britain (partly 
estimated) from Prelin ry N 
Expenditure Estimates 1948 to 1961, 
March 1952; Financial Stat t / Copy of 
“Statement of IRerenve F lit ¢ laid 
before the flouse by the € n f the Exchequer 
when opening the Budget, Via . H.C, 12 
Report of the Miniat of N lJ nee for the 
Period 17 Noremer 1944 to 4 J 1, Cmd. 7958 
May 1950; Second Report he A tr t National 
Insuran r er ; < Lect 
1960, Cmd. 8412, Novemb 1; Qe t he NN 
tional Assistance Doar le t Dec 
ber 1949, Cmd ' | eye 
National Assistance Board the year ended iat 
December 19 Cmd. 8276, June 51; 1950-51 Ciri 

imates for the year endiy { ] | 
6,1950; Education 1900-1 The Repor the Mfin 
try of Education . for the Year 1950, Cmd. 8244, 
June 1951: Education in Scotland in ] , A Report 
ofthe Secretary of State for Scotla ! ut 
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housing programs, and food subsidy 
Programs. Asa group they are some- 
times referred to in Great Britain as 
the ‘‘social services."’ 

For programs in this general area 
the United States spent about $23.6 
billion in 1949-50, and Great Britain 
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spent about £2 billion (table 1). 
These expenditures represented 
approximately 10 percent of national 
income in the United States in that 
year and about 17 percent of Great 
Britain’s income (table 2). 

The greater part of the difference is 
accounted for by larger British pro- 
grams in the fields of health services, 
food subsidy, and income mainte- 
nance. The United States has noth- 
ing comparable to the National 
Health Service, which provides com- 
prehensive medical, hospital, and re- 
lated services to 98 percent of the 
British population. In this country, 
medical care for most people is in- 
dividually purchased or paid for 
through voluntary insurance. The 
British Government subsidy to meet 
the difference between the purchase 
price of food and the cost to the con- 
sumer, a cost-of-living stabilization 
program dropped this year, has no 
analogy in this country. Both coun- 
tries, however, provide free or partly 
free lunches to school children. 

The income-maintenance programs 
(benefits and assistance payments) 
took almost 6 percent of Great 
Britain’s national income as com- 
pared with 4 percent of that in the 
United States. The risk and popula- 
tion coverage of the British social in- 
surance programs is more extensive, 
and because the programs are rela- 
tively more mature the ratio of bene- 
ficiaries to covered population is 
higher. Another factor is the British 
family allowance program, which has 
no counterpart in this country. 

Great Britain spent relatively seven 
times as much on public housing as 
the United States did. Her housing 
deficit, made more acute by bombing 
damage during the war, exceeds this 
country’s by a large margin. 

On the other hand, the United 
States spent relatively more on educa- 
tion and ‘‘other’’ welfare services. 
Outlays for education were relatively 
larger in the United States even when 
adjusted to exclude the program for 
veterans’ education benefits, which 
represented a more sizable program 
in the United States than in Great 
Britain. 

Similar differences are apparent 
when social welfare expenditures are 
related to government expenditures 
for all purposes. A little more than 
one-third of all government expendi- 


Table 2.—Welfare expenditures under 
civilian public programs as percent 
of national income and total gov- 
ernment expenditures, by program, 
United States and Great Britain, 
Fiscal year 1949-50 





Welfare 
expenditures 
Program ; 
United 
States 





Great 
Britain 








| As percent of 
| national income 





— 

















Totelsas. sche dase Buse 10.4 6.6 
Encaing-maniiinamas programs. 4.2 5.7 
Health services._..............-- 1.4 3.7 
SN MERE teat hae es 4.2 | 2.6 
Other welfare services........__- 4] 1 
i Fee me. ee eS, 1 me 
a ae m 3.7 

Legal 

As percent of 

total government 

| expenditures 

WOME: 0 oaendeeandeneeenoee 35.0 46.1 

Income-maintenance programs. -| 14.2 | 15.9 
Rue OO 4.7 10,2 
et ee ES 14.2 | 7.3 
Other welfare serviees..........- | 12 .4 
SEE ctdinn ccaeatucé oneaenemitee .4 1.9 
Food subsidies_...............-.| az | 10. 4 

' 





Source: See table 1. 


tures (Federal, State, and local) in the 
United States in the fiscal year 1949=- 
50 were devoted to the social welfare 
programs enumerated. The com- 
parable ratio in Great Britain was 46 
percent. The United States spent a 
larger proportion of the government 
budget for education and for ‘‘other’’ 
welfare services. In the other pro- 
grams relatively larger expenditures 
were made by Great Britain than by 
the United States. 

On a relative scale the spread be- 
tween the two countries in welfare ex- 
penditures as a percent of government 
expenditures (United States, 35.0 per- 
cent; Great Britain, 46.1 percent—a 
ratio of 10C to 132) was not so great as 
the spread in welfare expenditures 
taken as a percent of national income 
(United States, 10.4 percent; Great 
Britain, 16.6 percent—a ratio of 100 to 
160). The difference is accounted for 
by the fact that total government ex- 
penditures represent a larger share of 
the national income in Great Britain 
(35.9 percent as compared with 29.7 
percent in the United States). 
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Old-Age Benefit Awards, 
1951 


During 1951, old-age benefits were 
awarded to 703,000 persons, an in- 
crease of 24 percent from the pre- 
vious high established a year earlier. 
Almost 49 percent of these persons 
were new eligibles—persons who 
qualified for old-age benefits solely as 
a@ result of the liberalized insured- 
status provisions in the 1950 amend- 
ments to the Social Security Act (table 
1). Women represented 34 percent of 
the new eligibles and 18 percent of the 
1939 eligibles. 

Of the awards to 1939 eligibles, al- 
most 24 percent (slightly less than 
in 1950) were to persons who attained 
age 65 during the year; the proportion 
was slightly higher for women than 
for men. Likewise, 24 percent of the 
awards to new eligibles were made to 
persons who reached age 65 in 1951. 
The percentages of new eligibles 
awarded benefits show a steady de- 
cline at the older ages since the libera- 
ization in the insured-status require- 
ments was greatest for persons aged 
65 (from 28 or 29 quarters of coverage 
to only 6) and was less at each succes- 
sive age. For persons reaching their 
seventy-sixth birthday in the first 6 
months of 1951 or earlier, there was no 
liberalization at all, since they needed 
only 6 quarters of coverage to be fully 
insured under the 1939 amendments. 

Persons aged 75 or over represented 
almost 23 percent of the 1939 eligibles; 
this age group represented only 16 
percent in 1950 and only 9 percent in 
1949. The large increase resulted 
chiefly from the provision in the 1950 
amendments that permits benefi- 
ciaries aged 75 or over to receive 
monthly benefits even though they 
are earning more than $50 a month in 
covered employment. 

For persons awarded old-age bene- 
fits who were eligible under the 1939 
legislation, the average ages were 70.1 
for men and 69.5 for women—an in- 
crease of about three-fourths of a year 
in each case from 1950. These older 
average ages resulted chiefly from the 
large number of awards to persons 
aged 75 or over. About 41 percent of 
the 1939 eligibles awarded benefits in 
1951 were aged 70 or over, an increase 
from the 35 percent in 1950 and equal 
to the all-time high set in 1946. 
Among the new eligibles, the average 
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ages were 68.2 for men and 67.7 for 
women, only slightly higher than in 
1950. These average ages reflect the 


larger percentage of awards to newly 
eligible persons at ages 65-69 and the 
absence from the group of persons 


Table 1.—Number, percentage distribution, and average monthly amount 


of old-age benefits awarded in 1951, 
beneficiary 


by eligibility status, age, and sex of 


{Based partly on 20-percent sample] 

























































































Total Male Femalk 
— — = = 

Age! | | 
Average | | Average | Average 
Number | Percent | monthly | Number | Percent | monthly | Number | Percent | monthly 
amount amount | | amount 

} 
Total 
Total...| 702, 984 100.0 | $37.54 | 521, 366 100. 0 $40.34 | 181, 618 | 100. ( $20. 49 
65...........| 165,314 23.5| 41.20| 117,124 | 22.5 | 45.37] 48,190 26. 5 31.07 
(os 114, 006 16.2 39.34 | 82, 362 | 15.8 | 42.85 | 31,644 17.4 30.2 
/ SSI fg of 10.6 36. 30 53, 146 10.2 39. 44 21, 308 11.7 28. 47 
68_..........| 59,002 8.4) 5.28 | 42.035 | 81} 3829) 16,967 | 9.3 27.81 
69...........| 51,391 7.3 33. 90 37, 399 | 7.2 | 36. 42 13, 992 7.7 | 27.14 
Peheibctbides 42, 298 6.0 33. 91 31, 274 6.0 | 36. 30 | 11,024 | 6.1 27.12 
) a 37, 542 5.3 32. 64 28, 032 5.4 | 34. 59 | 9, 510 5.2 26. 89 
Taku’ See 4.1/ 32.48] 21,802 4.2} 34.32] 7,038 3.9 26. 79 
, Say | 3.3 | $2. 52 | 17, 908 3.4 |} 34.10 5,214 2.9 27.11 
aE ih 17, 479 2.5/ 32.99 13, 913 2.7/ 34.26 3, 566 2.0 28. 04 
a ae 3.3 41.85 19, 691 | 3.8 | 43. 40 3, 708 2.0 33.42 
,, SSS ES 2.3 | 40. 86 13, 718 2.6 | 41.98 2, 007 1.4 34. 04 
77-----------| 11, 766 1.7 40. 75 9, 981 1.9 41.70 | 1, 785 1.0 35.42 
, SR ond 9, 454 1.3 40. 67 8, 109 | 1.6 41.42 1, 345 9 36. 15 
pS Sra T 8, 022 1.1 39.71 | 6, 898 1.3 | 40. 44 1, 124 6 35.19 
80-84........| 16, 791 | 2.4) 39.15! 14,606 2.8} 30.77] 2,185 1.2 35.08 
85-89......../ 3,308 | 5 40. 53 2, 49 6 | 40. 80 359 | fe 38. 32 
90 and over_| 471 ar | 44.12 419 | 1 44. 24 52} (@) 43.11 
1939 eligibles 
— bin ' | ; te ' , mf — me 
Total...| 361, 437 100.0 | $49.17 | 295, 764 100.0 | $50.84 | 65,673 100. 0 $41.61 
Ie 84, 835 | 23. 5 53.49 | 68,725 23. 2 55. 52 16, 110 24.5 44.85 
Cl aw 53, 371 | 14.8 | 52.93 | 43,270 14.6 | 54. 91 10, 101 15.4 44.4 
__ ee 31, 288 | 8.7 51.81 | 25,322 8.6 | 53. 67 | 5, 966 1 43.9 
a 24, 147 | 6.7 51. 38 19, 321 | 6.5 53. 58 4, 826 7.3 42.00 
Se ry 5.6 50. 02 16, 269 5.5 52.11 | 3, 946 6.4 41.43 
_ eA 17, 144 | 4.7 49.84 13, 651 4.6 | 52. 27 | 3, 493 5.3 40. 38 
, ee Slie eiRe 14, 981 | 4.1 48. 25 11, 890 4.0 50. 45 3, 091 1.7 39. 78 
a 12, 389 | 3.4 | 46. 48 | 9, 869 3.3 | 45. 4 2, 520 3.8 38. 00 
_ See 10, 922 3.0 45.25 | &, 863 3.0 47.10 2, 059 3.1 37.2 
ee 2.7 2.39| 7,955 2.7 44. 02 1, 825 2.8 35. 26 
75...........| 18,085 | 6.0! 47.48] 15,453 5.2) 48.96 2, 632 4. 38.79 
, a Te 4.0 | 42.76 | 12,214 4.1} 43. 84 2, 254 4 36.9% 
| GER 3.3 | $0. 75 9, 981 3.4 41.70 | 1, 785 2.7 35, 42 
, epee eee ye 2.6 40. 67 8, 109 2.7 41. 42 1, 345 2.0 36. 15 
oO 8, 022 2.2 39.71 | 6,898 | 2.3 40. 44 1, 124 1.7 35. 19 
80-84..-.....| 16, 791 4.6 | 39. 15 14, 606 4.9 | 39. 77 2, 185 3.3 35. 08 
85-80__......] 3, 308 .9 40. 53 | 2, 949 1.0 40. 80 359 5 38. 32 
90 and over.| 471 | 1] 44.12 419 1 44. 24 52 1 43. 1 
| New eligibles 
Ly yp IE DAS Mee ia Ay Seek 
Total...| 341, 547 | 100.0 | $25.23 | 225,602 | 100.0 | 26. 57 115, 945 100. 0 $22. 62 
Gisswinct) 6 23.6 | 28. 24 48, 399 21.5 | 30.95 | 32, 080 27.7 24. 14 
ae a 17.8 7.38 | 39,092 17.3 | 29. 50 21, 543 1s 23. 55 
Giietaddsatad 43, 166 12.6 | 25.06 | 27,824 | 12.3 |} 26. 49 15, 342 13.2 22. 46 
68...........| 34,855 | 10. 2 | 24.12 | 22,714 | 10.1 | 25.29 12, 141 1 21. 93 
CI ee 9.1 23. 44 21, 130 9.4] 24.35 10, 046 8.7 21. 52 
| | } 

,, Se 25, 154 7.4 | 3. 04 17, 623 7.8 | 23. 93 7, 531 6.5 20. 97 
7i2.-.----| 22,561 | 6.6] 22.28] 16,142 | 7.2) 22.92} 6,419 5.5 20. 69 
, 16, 451 | 4.8 | 21. 04 11, 943 | 5.3 | 22. 46 4, 518 3.9 20. 54 
7a..-........| 12,200 | 3.6| 21.13] 9,045 | 40} 21.36] 3.155 27 20.47 
Wdtesidcibd 7, 699 | 2.3 21.06 | 5,958 | 26) 21.23 | 1,741 1.5 20. 47 
|, eee et 1.6 22.68 | 4,238 1.9} 23.11} 1,076} 9 20. 97 
CO) 1, 857 -5 26. 03 1, 504 7 26. 93 353 oa 22. 21 








1 Age on birthday in 1951. 
2 Less than 0.05 percent. 


3 Only persons reaching their 76th birthday during 
July-December 1951 can qualify as new eligibles. 
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Table 2.—Number and percentage distribution of old-age benefits awarded 
in 1951, by eligibility status, amount of benefit, and sex of beneficiary 


[Based on 20-percent sample] 


SS 
Potal 

Amount of 
monthly benefit 


| a : 702, 984 
i icukvecdadsaschs<s 4 243, 342 
SEE, Clccascccneses ‘ 7 If 
BEE Cllieascdscecccce - 74, 249 
IS EE 102, 257 
§0. 00-59. 90.........- : 116, 915 
60. 00-68. SS Sa Of 
1939 eligibles....... es $61, 437 
i tibtinedecocsehsscnsanesése 32, 454 
90. 10-20. 90........... . 16, 931 
| a eee oa 29, 630 
ee Fae 3 
50. 00-59. 90... 
@. 00-68. 50........- P 03. 589 
New eligibles. 341, 547 
ne 210, 888 
® 10-20. 90_....... . 53, ORS 
90. 00-30. 90........... 14, 619 


#. 00-49. 90....... ; 25, 234 
| ES 5, 105 


ber Percent | Number 









































Male Female 
2 a ee | 
Percent Number | Percent 
SRE See eee ee 2 = 
100 | 521, 366 | 100 | 181,618 | 100 
34] 149,197 | 21 | 04, 145 | 52 
' 
10 47, 849 | y 22, 167 12 
11 54, 010 | 10 | 20, 239 11 
5 77, 136 | 15 25, 12 14 
17 | 100, 324 | 19 | 16, 591 | 9 
| | 
14 | 92, 850 | 18 | 3, 355 | 2 
100} 295,764, 100] 65,673) 100 
9 | 24, 423 | 8 8, 031 | 12 
5 11, 247 | 4 5, 684 | 9 
8 18, 910 6 | 10, 720 16 
21 55, 007 19 | 22, 016 34 
31 95, 848 | 32 15, 962 | 24 
| j 
26 | 90, 329 31 | 3, 260 | 5 
100 | 225, 602 100 | i 115, 945 | —7 100 
62| 124,77 55 86, 114 | 74 
16] 36,602 | 18| 16, 483 | 14 
13 | 35, 100 | 16 | 9, 519 | & 
7 | 22, 129 | 10 3, 105 3 
1 | 4, 476 | 2 | 629 | 1 
1 | 2, 521 | 1 | 9} () 


60. 00-68. 50... 


1 Less than 0.5 percent 


Table 3.—Number and average monthly amount of old-age benefits in current- 
payment status at the end of each calendar quarter, by eligibility status, 


June 1950-December 1951 


sed partly on 20-p. 


Total 1939 eligibles 





rcent sample; corrected to May 30, 1952] 


New eligibles 





_ ae 7a ; 





Calendar 
ree ; Ave Average Average ~ parce 
= Nu r Number monthly | Number monthly oad ne 
amount amount | ficiaries 
2 S EPSRC SGP eRe SE oor 
June 1950.._.. 1, 384 1, 384, 823 | $26. 30 |_. am uti 
September 19% 1, 444 1, 432, 558 46.79 12, 214 $26. 32 | 1 
December 19.54 1, 770, 984 ‘ 1, 517, 257 | 46, 96 253, 727 | 25. 33 | 14 
March 1951 ee 1, 971, 703 13 1, 606, 073 47°14 365, 630 25.31 | 19 
June 1951 _. bad 2, 090, 668 42.57 | 1,654, 199 47.17 43h, 469 25.13 | 21 
September 195i_... 2, 204, 016 42.2 1, 708, 359 47. 28 500, 657 25. 03 23 
December 1951.....| 2, 278, 4 42.14 1, 738, O89 47.44 40, 381 | 25. 07 24 
| 
over age 76. For all persons, regard- from the average amount awarded in 


less of the type of eligibility, the aver- 
age ages were about 69.5 for men and 
68.5 for women, increases of about 1 
year and 1% year, respectively, from 
the corresponding figures in 1949 

The average old-age benefit award 
in 1951 was $37.54, an increase of $4.30 
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the previous year under the 1950 
amendments. This higher average 
benefit was due chiefly to the decrease 
in the proportion of new eligibles, who 
in 1950 represented two-thirds of the 
total number of persons awarded old- 
age benefits under the 1950 amend- 


ments and in 1951 about half the total 
number. The average benefit for 
these new eligibles was $25.23, slightly 
less than in 1950. The average benefit 
awarded to 1939 eligibles was $49.17, 
also slightly less than in 1950. The 
average benefit amount for women 
was lower than for men; the differ- 
ence was $9 for 1939 eligibles and $4 
for new eligibles. 

The minimum monthly amount of 
$20 was payable in 62 percent of the 
awards to new eligibles; for women, 
comprising one-third of the newly 
eligible group, 74 percent of the 
awards were for the minimum 
amount (table 2). In contrast, the 
$20 minimum was payable in only 9 
percent of the awards to 1939 eligibles, 
while $50 or more was payable in 57 
percent of these cases. Most of the 
new eligibles were persons who had 
worked irregularly since 1936 or who 
had worked for only a limited period 
in employment covered by the Social 
Security Act. Consequently, they did 
not have enough quarters of coverage 
to be insured under the 1939 amend- 
ments but did qualify as a result of 
the liberalized insured-status provi- 
sions in the 1950 amendments. Such 
persons have, on the whole, substan- 
tially lower average monthly wages, 
fewer increment years, and, hence, 
lower benefit amounts than do per- 
sons insured under the 1939 amend- 
ments, who are more likely to have 
worked regularly in covered employ- 
ment. 

The rapid growth in the number of 
new eligibles receiving old-age benefits 
is indicated in table 3; by the end of 
December 1951, they comprised al- 
most one-fourth of all old-age bene- 
ficiaries. 

The average monthly benefit pay- 
able at the end of December 1951 to 
new eligibles was $25.07, only slightly 
more than half that payable to 1939 
eligibles. Chiefly because of this low 
average for new eligibles, the increase 
from June 1950 to December 1951 in 
the average monthly amount for all 
old-age beneficiaries was only 60 per- 
cent, even though the average amount 
payable to 1939 eligibles increased 
during the same period by 80 percent. 
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INSURANCE TRUST FunpD. Federal 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
Trust Fund: Twelfth Annual Re- 
port. (S. Doc. 120, 82d Cong., 2d 
sess.) Washington: U. S. Govt. 
Print. Off., 1952. 37 pp. 

The report for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1951: includes estimates of 
operations for 1952-54, a statement 
on the long-range actuarial status of 
the trust fund, and a discussion of 
the effects of the 1950 amendments 
on the fund's operations. 

U. S. CONGRESS. House. COMMITTEE 
ON WAYS AND MEANS. Social Secur- 
ity Act Amendments of 1952. (H. 
Rept. 1944, 82d Cong., 2d _ sess.) 
Washington: U. S. Govt. Print. 
Off., 1952. 51 pp. 

Report on H. R. 7800, amending 
title II of the Social Security Act. 
U. S. CONGRESS. SENATE. COMMITTEE 

ON Post OFFICE AND CIviL SERVICE. 

SUBCOMMITTEE. Retirement. Heat- 


ings, 82d Congress, 1st and 2d Ses- ! 
sions, on S. 995 and S. 2968 and | 


Related Bills to Amend the Civil 
Service Retirement Act. Washing- 
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Table 2.—Contributions and taxes collected under cay soe insurance and related programs, by specified period, 





























{In thousands] 
Retirement, disability, and survivors insurance Unemployment insurance 
a 
Sues Federal Federal a ty State Federal Railroad 
insurance , civil-service ‘ ona thetr unemployment unemployment a 
3 5 sure 
contributions contributions employees contributions taxes ¢ contributions § 
ee 
Fiscal 
1949-30__..............-.-------------- $2, 106, 388 $662, 262 $550, 172 $1, 004, 406 $226, 306 $18, 855 
Diibtthitsodecbenceuscdeccscecee 3, 120, 404 684, 343 577, 509 1, 364, 590 233, 537 24, 68] 
10 months ended 
Pril 1900... .........22---------2----- 609, 596 597, 134 419, 120 876, 392 210, 308 | 13, 384 
Pp  ) SSR 2, 305, 334 623, 305 433, 518 1, 058, 035 214, 462 | 18, 246 
TT etincieenensnascecennsesiata 2, 965, 595 655, 042 587, 220 1, 173, 608 242, 350 | 19, 493 
1951 | 
oS Ee eee 150, 089 35, 264 3, 021 145, 908 3, 502 | 1 
May. wecccesccccessecncsccnccscceeeeee- 534, 075 37, 610 4, 814 207, 232 15, 764 | ~ 
Siuativatiddeddtnaiedesesectesacesco 280, 995 23, 428 139, 178 9, 323 3,311 | 6, 038 
SEN eo 174, 524 29, 704 621 158, 465 | 1, 681 | 8 
i ccboambhneeaancarpecccesonese 516, 259 29, 694 66, 022 273, 692 | 14, 641 | 528 
Gepeemiber..........s2s0s2ce-222-20----2-- 259, 448 # 342, 357 190, 087 8, 075 | 1, 004 | 4, 093 
Bein ocescsegcnsgeesccasenccccesee 33, 105 38, 313 11, 201 113, 755 | 3, 018 1, 884 
A A IIE LL PAI 401, 037 34, 006 91, 342 216, 650 | 14, 124 | 179 
Pec ccccecccsascccccseccoccceces 269, 507 37, 183 54, 915 7, 551 | 764 | 6, 318 
1952 
Sonn naieantenonnshainencaune 147, 890 40, 466 12, 264 85, O85 | 14, 069 % 
PE accecccatipGbscabetscesccesbes 448, 393 33, 188 | 92, 932 161, = 164, 781 | 518 
EE te ee ara 463, 297 34, 407 53, 934 25, 350 | 5,749 
Se tnancccaneditbinnsgsesceccesepee 252, 135 35, 72 13, 902 140, 916 2,918 13 











1 Represents contributions of employees and employers in employments cov- 


ployees; excludes contributions collected for deposit in State sickness insura nee 


ered by old and survivors insurance; from May 1951, includes deposits made funds. Data reported by State agencies; corrected to May 25, 1952. 
in the trust by States under voluntary coverage agreements; beginning ‘ Represents taxes paid by employers under the Federal Unemployment 
wi fl,  ) rere or 
presents em re dng and Government con ons e civil-service re- * Beginning 1947, also covers temporary disability insurance 
pay oe bP lity fund; Government contributions are made in 1 month * Represents contributions of $32. 4 million from employees, and contributions 
for fiscal year 1951-52 of $310.0 million from the Federal Government. 


3 Represents deposits in State clearing accounts of contributions plus penalties 
collected from employers and, in 2 States, contributions from em- 


and interest 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury, unless otherwise noted. 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
(Continued from page 18) 
ton: U.S. Govt. Print. Off., 1952. 
348 pp. 


Public Welfare and Relief 


“Confidentiality of Assistance Rec- 
ords.” Social Work Journal, New 
York, Vol. 33, Apr. 1952, pp. 88-93. 
$2 a year. 

A background statement prepared 
by Elizabeth Wickenden for the 
American Association of Social 
Workers. 

HOo.tuis, Ernest V. “Social Work Edu- 
cation.” Higher Education (Office 
of Education), Washington, Vol. 8, 
May 15, 1952, pp. 207-211. 
Summarizes findings and conclu- 

sions of a recent study on social work 

education. 

MaAcIverR, KENNETH F. “Federal 
Grants-In-Aid for the Permanent- 
ly and Totally Disabled.” American 
Economic Security (Chamber of 
Commerce of the U.S.A.), Wash- 
ington, Vol. 9, Mar.—Apr. 1952, pp. 
21-27. 25 cents. 


McMILLEN, Wayne. Statistical Meth- 
ods for Social Workers. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1952. 
564 pp. $6.75. 

NATIONAL SOCIAL WELFARE ASSEMBLY. 
SociaL CaSEworK Counci.. Private 
Lives—Public Funds: Some An- 
swers to Current Questions About 
Alleged Abuses in Social Welfare. 
New York: The Assembly, 1952. 
8 pp. 10 cents. 

PENNSYLVANIA. HEALTH AND WELFARE 
FEDERATION OF ALLEGHENY COUNTY. 
BuREAU OF SOCIAL Researcu. Meth- 
ods of Determining Public Assist- 
ance Allowances in Pennsylvania, 
1951. Pittsburgh: The Federation, 
1951. 21 pp. 

Proceedings of the Institute in Social 
Welfare, July 9-13, 1951, at the 
University of Wisconsin. Madison: 
University of Wisconsin, 1951. 42 
pp. $1. Processed. 

Includes Social Worker’s Role in 
Developing Community Resources 
and Promoting Social Action, by 
Pauline Coggs; A Comprehensive Ap- 
proach to Human Need, by Frank 


Curran; Worker Responsibility in 
Inter-Agency Relationships, by Lu- 
cille Hood; and What Can We Leam 


from Our Caseloads? by Malcolm 
Stinson. 
STERN, T. NOEL. “Cost and Adequacy 


of Old Age Assistance in Massa- 

chusetts.” Boston University Law 

Review, Boston, Voi. 32, Jan. 1952, 

pp. 1-45. $1. 

Considers the financing of old-age 
assistance, the payments made under 
the Massachusetts law, 1942-51; the 
adequacy of assistance standards and 
of actual payments; and recent pro- 


posals for amendments to the State 
law. Also compares the amounts paid 
under old-age assistance and maa 
other forms of social security 
ToOwLe, CHARLOTTE. “The Distinctive 
Attributes of Education for Social 
Work.” Social Work Journal, New 
York, Vol. 33, Apr. 1952, pp. 63-72 


f. $2 a year. 


Maternal and Child Welfare 
Creative Group Living in a Children’s 


(Continued on page 22) 
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Table 3.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1937-52 



































[In thousands] 
| 
Receipts Expenditures Assets 
Me ~ oF — 
Period face Net total of Cash with Credit of 
a | Interest Benefit Administrative | U.8.Govern- | disbursing | fund account Sh ye a 
woe hy received payments expenses ment securities} officer at at end of period 
copes acquired 2 end of period period 
Cumulative, January 1937- 
SD Genes dacémensesce $21, 233, 258 | $1, 992, 325 $6, 515, 662 $531, 111 $15, 788, 984 $219, 487 $170, 339 $16, 178, 810 
isca! year | 
Wisto-20 a 2, 109, 992 256, 77) 727, 266 56, 841 1, 414, 152 79, 928 167, 861 12, 892, 612 
i bé.deneecedseeccese 3, 124, 098 287, 392 1, 498, 088 70, 447 1, 677, 976 200, 456 212, 311 14, 735, 567 
10 months ended: 
OD) Ea 1, 613, 200 135, 176 597, 791 47, 353 1, 047,244 83, 831 51, 435 12, 413, 181 
7) 2, 309, 028 | 161, 446 1, 184, 239 57, 298 1, 199, 409 206, 309 71, 009 14, 121, 549 
SE Ile éemeccéodbeaee 2, 969, 349 187, 654 1, 642, 018 71, 743 1, 466, 185 219, 487 170, 339 16, 178, 810 
1951 
ee 150, 089 | 7, 916 154, 685 7, 137 66, 966 206, 309 71, 009 14, 121, 549 
Piiddbedceesccccesewss 594, O76 |cccocceyocctess 156, 806 6, 642 211, 500 205, 918 230, 527 14, 492, 176 
i iimecssetcence 280, 995 125, 946 157, 043 6, 507 267, 067 200, 456 212, 311 14, 735, 567 
Sl iigitsadesdcédbucancs 174, ! — pubonessoanhedet | 159, 131 8, 761 130, 000 197, 374 92, 026 14, 742, 199 
icpetcéssunencccees BIG, 250 | cccccccccasesse | 180, 301 6, 305 220, 000 178, 578 220, 475 15, 071, 852 
i mmeccesccance 2f 3, 1n2 10, 871 142, 442 7,121 119, 918 214, 122 189, 503 15, 196, 341 
| SE : #33, 105 14, 818 146, 188 6, 675 | 49, 941 226, 250 22, 493 16, 091, 401 
CO Ee 8 O01, OED fn cccocssccocesss 178, 659 7, 204 | 45, 200 209, 231 209, 407 15, 306, 497 
eS 269, 509 131, 772 161, 700 6, 343 | 129, 467 222, 654 209, 755 15, 539, 734 
1952 
0 Ee 147,8 4, 505 165, 212 8, 626 198, 700 218, 897 83, 371 15, 518, 294 
ET SR S00 208 Li .scannatebel 167, 275 | 6, 681 60, 000 216, 021 300, 686 15, 792, 732 
EE 463, 306 10, 871 169, 703 | 6, 841 224, 218 226, 067 364, 054 16, 090, 
PE iisctecadémebvhbes , 252, 130 | 14, 818 | 171, 408 | 7,094 | 288, 741 219, 487 | 170, 339 16, 178, 810 
'For July 1940 to December 1950, equals taxes collected under the Federal cludes small] amounts in reimbursement of sales of supplies and services. 


Insurance Contributions Act Beginn 


of the 
sits by 


in accordance with sec. 20l(a 

from May 1951, includes depo 
inning in the fiscal year 1947, 

of 1 


Social Security Act Amendments 


ng January 1951, 


Soci: 


046. 


il Security 
States under voluntary coverage agreements. 
includes amounts appropriated to meet costs 
of benefits payable to survivors of certain World War II veterans under the 
Beginning November 1951, also in- 


amounts appropriated 
Act as amended in 1950; 


? Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of accrued interest on 
bonds at time of purchase. 

3 Appropriations suspended from Oct. 10 to Nov, 6 to adjust for estimates on 
which earlier 1951 appropriations were based. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 


Table 4.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-52 


{In thousands] 





tube . 
at ene i of 
period 


Period 


Cumulative. spanere 
1936-A pril 1952 aieanned .| $8,410,710 
Fiscal year: 


1950-51... 
10 months ended: 
April 1950... 
April 1951......-.. ‘ i 
Se 8,4 


1951 


September....__. ---| 8, 522, 164 
RASS RR DATE . Od 
Novemmber_..._..__. 5 } 

ber... 5 , 


January... . 
February__. 
= ill a a ‘ 
| te ee 8,41 


a 


‘Includes 
time of purchase; n 

deemed 

‘Includes transfers f , 
secount ar ’ tn 

‘Includes ira : 

‘ Beginning July 1947, 1 


Bulletin, July 1952 


sccrued interest l repay! 


Net total 


of U. 8, 
Govern- 
ment | 


securities 
acquired ! | 


Railroad unemployment insurance account 4 





| 
| State accounts 
| 




















Unex- 
pended 
balance Bal Bala 
at end of | .. | Interest With- ante Interest | Benefit ae 
' Deposits wee 33| atendof | Deposits at end of 
period credited | drawals period credited | payments period 3 § 
i | | 
$17, 564 |$16, 091, 708 $1, 423, 441 | $9,854,034 | $7,661,115 $913,281 | $144,735 | $488, 534 $749, 595 
| i 
23,633 | 1,008, 795 149,046 | 1,879,000 | 6, 651, 571 9, 728 | 18, 020 143, 904 786, 325 
15,035 | 1, 362, 629 147,662 | 848,270 | 7,313, 592 | 14, 884 16, 465 52, 034 765, 640 
| | | 
807, 885 | 81, 537 1,614,500 | 6, 557, 652 6, 446 | 10, 034 132, 496 784, 964 
951. 304 79, 386 708,765 | 6,97 73, 496 | 10, 993 | 8, 961 46, 199 760, 079 
1, 083, 381 | 90, 351 826, 208 ie 661, 115 11, 697 9, 239 41, 353 749, 595 
35, 350 39, 247 2,445 | 62,970 | 6,973, 496 | 112 200 | 3,548 | 700, O79 
28, 799 ee 72,125 | 7,294, 755 | we 1.5..ie2 3, 089 757, 261 
15, 035 17, 941 68, 275 67,380 | 7.313.592 | 3, 622 7, 504 | 2, 746 765, 640 
39. 018 | 63, 203 | 17 66, 515 7, 300, 387 29 2 2, 215 767, 827 
31, S89 $75,914 jocnc-ccasnes | 72, 766 7, 62, 841 | S36 Lnciccocedal 3, 898 764, 245 
11. 975 | 15, 004 3, 627 | 62,870 | 7,558,691 | 9, 457 385 3,614 763, 473 
32, 683 42, 234 4,454 | 68,552 | 7, 536, 827 1, 130 | 457 4, 022 761, 037 
17,188 | 280, 564 aonheiel 64.972 | 7,752. 420 | 107 |.-.-.-.-----| 4, 195 756, 949 
99, 263 13, 917 70, 611 74, 365 7, 762, 582 3,791 | 7, 240 | 4, 137 763, 843 
| 
| 
1, 244 32, S18 3, 194 | 112,605 | 7, 685, 988 | 15 317 | 5, 758 | 758, 417 
0,831 | 208, 901 47 | 103,692 | 7, 791, 244 | 311 5 | 4, 984 | 753, 749 
28, 602 | 16, 134 3, 910 | 101, 591 | 7, 709, 697 | 3, 449 388 | 4, 527 | 753, 059 
17, 564 45, 213 4, 492 | 98,286 | 7,661,115 92 446 4, 002 749, 505 


ount of interest on bonds at 


insurance benefits. 


Insurance 
Source: 





Act Amendment 


Daily Statement of the U. 


§ Inclu hee 4s transfers to the account from railroad unemployment Insurance ade 


1et total of securities re- ministration fund amounting to $85, 290,000 and transfers of $12, 338,000 out of 
the account to adjust funds available for administrative expenses on account of 
mployment insurance retroactive credits taken by contributors un ader the Railroad Unemployment 


s of 1948, 


S. Treasury. 
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Table 5.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Monthly 


benefits in current-payment status! at the end of the month 
type of benefit and by month, April 1951-—April 1982, and monthly benefits awarded by type of benefit, April 1952 


[Amounts in thousands; data corrected to May 19, 1952] 











Total 
Item 


Old-age ona, | Child’s oe Mother's | Parent's 
SE 





Number| Amount Number |Amount Number 


Amount | In umber 





Amount IN umber 


|Amount |Number |Amount |Number | Amount 


— | ec 














Monthly benefits in cur- 
rent-payment status at | } 
end of month: | | 























si ool aoe 











1951 | | 

pra eae ae 3, 890, 018 $139, 636. 9 2, 016, 135 $86, 496. 1 78 008 $13, 304.9} 760, 697 $20, 732. 2 
Slt ietccenbddtbekanace |3, 968, 900) 141, 881. 2 2, 055, 581) 87,842.9| 586, 829) 13, 510. 5| 776,336, 21, 059. 9| 
ER TET ST |4, 033, 583 143, 708. 8 2, 090, 668; 89, 000.0) 596,008) 13, 674.0) 787,311) 21, 282. 4| 
tccnagdeinestecessce '4, 098, 870! 145, 720. 2 2, 129,909 90, 390.7) 606, 188) 13,8728) 794,875) 21, 425. 9] 
ES i ER 4, 176, 535) 148, 118.8 2, 176, 036) 92, 025.0) 618, 128) 14, 108.4! 804,807 21, 632. 4 
September_...... .-|4, 232, 453) 149, 914. 8/2, 204, 016) 93,072.6) 625,736, 14, 259.9) 816,746 21, 948. 3] 
ll ncecadiieiiwnns 4, 290, 791| 151, 825. 5 2, 231, 141) 94, 132.8) 634,319) 14, 442.7! 830, 587) 22, 329. 6 
November__............._/4, 332, 176 153, 214. 3 2, 252, 293! 94,977.1| 640, 241| 14,573. 3) 838,801 22, 545. 4 
~ ees acres -|4, 378, 985) — 1)2, 278, 470) 96, 008.3) 646,890) 14,709. 5) 846, 247) 22, 739.2 

1952 | | | 
EE Oa 4, 433, a 156, 720. 9 2, 306, 984 97,231.4| 654,335 14, 878.8 855, 931) 22, 984. 6) 
DOT... .<cctabuidbees |4, 475, 765) 158, 172. 1,2, 328, 336) 98, 103.7} 658,921 14,979.6| 864,477) 23, 198.4 
| SSSR SPST Sree Se }4, 512,138 159, 331. 8 2, 344, 684, 98,710. 1} 662,799) 15,050.8) 873,117) 23, 422.1 
Siena akchidistscocos 4, 548,652 160, 445. 4 2, 359, 213) 99, 216.6} 665,482) 15, 111.4) 883, 331) 23, 677.7 

~ | | | | 

Monthly benefits awarded | 
in April 1952_..........- 72,654) 2,309.7 31, 016) 1, 201. 0} 10,953; 230.9) 16,217) 387.3 

| | { 











| 
| 





i 
En es 


| 
183, 719 $6, 207.7 


338, 539'$12, 315. 9| 7 15, 83 $580, 1 
345, 112) 12, 519.9, 188,681; 6,348.3) 16, 361 590.7 
350, 343) 12, 683.3) 192,357) 6,452.8 16, 806 616.3 

55, 678! 12, 858. 5| 194,925) 6,537.6) 17, 205 634.8 
361,970} 13,071.2| 197,712) 6,625.3; 17,882 656. § 
367, 728) 13, 270. ‘ 199, 835) 6,688.2) 18, 392 675.3 





374, 460) 13, 505.0} 201,437) 6, 723.7 18, 847 601.6 
379, 201 13, 674.2} 202,415) 6,741.9 19, 135 702.3 
384, 265) 13, 849.1) 203,782) 6,775.8 19, 331 709. 1 
| 
390, 731; 14,076.5) 205,739 6,831.9 19, 559 717.7 
397, 107] 14, 299.5) 207,167! 6,866.3 19, 757 74.6 
403, 210) 14, 514. 8! 208,365) 6,892.2 19, 963 731.8 
409, 752) 14, 744. 8) 210, 694; 6,955.8 20, 180 739.1 
| 
8, 233 287.9 5, 865 189.7 370 13.0 


| ' 
—— ———— 








! Benefit in current-payment status is subject to no deduction or only to deduction of fixed amount that fs less than the current month 


’s benefit. 








(Continued from page 20) 
Institution: A Symposium. Susanne 
Schulze, editor. New York: Asso- 
ciation Press, 1951. 224 pp. $5. 

GESELL, ARNOLD. Infant Development: 
The Embryology of Early Human 
Behavior. New York: Harper & 
Brothers Publishers, 1952. 108 pp. 
$3.50. 

“Deals with the vast concepts of 
growth and of embryology as they 
apply to the patterning of human 
behavior.” 

GLuEcK, ELeEANor T. “Predicting 
Juvenile Delinquency.” Survey, New 
York, Vol. 88, May 1952, pp. 206- 
209. 50 cents. 

Describes a new technique for 
“spotting” potential delinquents. 
HARTLEY, RuTH E.; FRANK, LAWRENCE 

K.; and Go.pEeNnson, ROBERT M. 

Understanding Children’s Play. 

New York: Columbia University 

Press, 1952. 372 pp. $3.50. 

A 2-year study of 180 children aged 
2-6. 

IssteR, ANNE RoutieR. “Something 
for the Joads.” Survey, New York, 
Vol. 88, May 1952, pp. 199-203. 50 
cents. 

Describes an experiment in health 
eare for the children of migratory 
laborers in California. 

Po.iak, OTTO, and collaborators. So- 
cial Science and Psychotherapy for 
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Children. New York: Russell Sage 

Foundation, 1952. 242 pp. $4. 

A 2-year study carried on by the 
Russell Sage Foundation and the 
Jewish Board of Guardians to deter- 
mine the opportunities for closer 
liaison between the social sciences 
and the field of child guidance. 
Readings in Counseling. Karl Zerfos, 

editor. New York: Association Press, 

1952. 639 pp. $6. 

Designed as a source book, the se- 
lections are concerned for the most 
part with adolescents and young 
adults. 


Health and Medical Care 


MOUNTIN, JOSEPH W.; FLOOK, EVELYN; 
and Minty, Epwarp E. Distribu- 
tion of Health Services in the 
Structure of State Government, 
1950. Part I—Administrative Pro- 
visions for State Health Services. 
(Public Health Service Publication 
No. 184.) Washington: U.S. Govt. 
Print. Off., 1952. 64 pp. 40 cents. 
Discusses the organization, budget- 

ary structure, and administrative and 
field personnel for State health serv- 
ices. Points out State variations in 
the types of services rendered and in 
the methods used in providing these 
services. 

TURNER, VIOLET B. Hagerstown Health 
Studies: An Annotated Bibliogra- 


(Public Health Bibliography 
No. 6.) Washington: U. §. 
Print. Off., 1952. 38 pp. 20 


phy. 
Series, 
Govt. 
cents. 


Covers the 30 years in which 
Hagerstown, Md., served as a com- 
munity research laboratory for the 


investigation of public health prob- 

lems. 

U. S. CONGRESS. SENATE. COMMITTEE 
ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS. SvuB- 
COMMITTEE ON REORGANIZATION. TO 


Establish a Department of Health. 
Hearings, 82d Congress, 2d Session, 
on S. 1140, To Estal blish and to 


Consolidate Certain Hospital, Med- 


ical, and Public Functions of the 
Government in a Department of 
Health. Washington: U. S. Govt. 


Print. Off., 1952. 


225 pp. 


Vinpas, ALvARO. “Advantages and 
Disadvantages of the Free Choice 
of the Doctor in Social Insurance 
Schemes.” Bulletin of the Inter- 


national Social Security Association, 


Geneva, Jan. 1952, pp. 14-18. $2.50 

a year. 

A discussion by the chief of the 
Actuarial and Statistical Department 


of the Social Insurance Fund of Costa 

Rica. 

WIEHOFEN, Henry. “Hospitalizing the 
Mentally Tl.” Michigan Law Re- 
view, Ann Arbor, Vol. 50, Apr. 1952, 
pp. 837-872. $1. 


Social Security 
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.—Employment security: Selected data on nonfarm placements and unemployment insurance claims and 
benefits, by State. April 1952 


[Corrected to May 27, 1952] 


Table 6 
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evreefrrreree 
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Weeks of unemploy- 
Initial claims ! ment covered by Compensated unemployment 
continued claims p 
verage 
weekly 
Nonfarm All types of unemployment ? Total unempleyment | , insured 
Region and State place- unem- 
ments , ployment 
verage under 
Total Women Total Women Weeks Benefits weekly Weeks Average State 
compen- paid number of| compen- weekly | programs? 
sated benefi- sated payment 
ciaries 
ic toduhebnos 565, 672 1, 037, 459 438, 360 5,149,793 | 2,168,180 4,367, 591 $94, 384, 802 902,634 | 4,025, 504 $22.37 | 41,143,046 
Region I: | 
onnecticut......... 8, 579 | 18, 705 11, 029 64, 990 37, 168 51, 988 1, 058, 288 11, 815 48, 108 21.09 15, 423 
SE 2, 079 | 14, 842 7, 423 63, 017 29, 054 | 35, 578 571, 429 8, 086 33, 623 16. 37 14, 662 
Massachusetts... _. 17, 609 | 72, 065 38, 590 , 364 146, 556 | 237, 063 5, 586, 254 53, 878 221, 591 24. 46 78, 340 
New Hampshire..__- 346 | 7, 57 4, 038 42, 496 22,225| 30,331 608, 320 6, 893 27, 989 20. 82 9, 602 
Rhode Island_.......| 11, 622 85, 146 45, 334 77, 844 1, 654, 066 17, 692 74, 606 21. 63 19, 258 
WEEOING. <ccccccoses 1,413 11, 985 5, 085 | 9, 172 192, 217 2, 085 8,414 21.76 2, 865 
ion II: 
ew Jersey.......... 26, 691 | 225, 569 119, 902 198, 669 4, 521, 395 45, 152 182, 957 23. 65 50, 981 
New York.... ‘ 104, 500 884, 180 411, 100 780, 727 18, 072, 986 177, 438 , 586 24. 31 200, 627 
Puerto Rico......... | 1, O19 |. - 22 ~~~ 222 n-ne enon wenn one-one eee oe } - 
Virgin Islands....... ie | a eee eee eee ee eaee Seal 
fon ILL: } 
Delaware__.........- 598 18. 63 1,309 
——— 36, 314 24.10 107, 876 
| 
- 4. =a | ‘ 528 10, 725 3, 734 9, 934 180, 454 2, 258 9, 792 18, 20 2, 335 
OO a | 5, 59% 7 8, 487 52, 992 26, 998 49, 533 955, O11 11, 258 43, 849 20. 35 12, 669 
North Carolina....../ 13, 534 | 37, 925 19, 140 143, 546 , 380 134, 077 144, 583 30, 472 125, 972 16.35 31, 848 
aes 7,970 7, 196 3, 268 31, 997 16, 210 28, 847 476, 473 6, 556 26, 810 17. 05 7, 102 
West Virginia......- | 2, 080 , 204 1,212 67, 570 12,8 57, 184 1, 058, 12, 996 50, 452 19. 33 15, 696 
ion V: 
yg a C¢ See ane d 12, 207 11, 842 3, 051 64, 298 19, 809 50, 054 | 858, 033 | 11, 376 47, 343 17.49 14, 982 
SAS 15, 508 9, 539 4, 053 34, 570 13, 789 20, 990 | 360, 052 | 4,770 19, 688 17.48 7, 986 
ee 12, 975 9, 351 5, 400 61, 505 36, 771 52, 280 | 856, 338 | 11, 882 759 16. 67 14, 623 
Mississippi.......... 8, 513 7, 735 2, 226 46, 825 | 11, 596 36, 861 570, 597 8, 378 34, 217 15. 81 10, 366 
South Carolina...... 7,479 8,7 3, 746 47, 276 23, 347 41, 921 751, 649 9, 528 39, 610 18. 37 11, 334 
Tennessee........... 12, 881 12, 124 4, 604 125, 177 49, 395 118, 475 1, 973, 157 | 26, 926 113, 132 16. 85 28, 577 
Region VI: 
EE 3, 122 17, 145 5, 817 91, 088 29, 915 72, 543 1, 251, 979 16, 487 68, 687 17. 60 20, 790 
Michigan............ 12, 967 29, 041 7, 991 231, 818 72, 992 211, 672 5, 565, 993 48, 107 204, 454 26.77 44, 628 
RE ST 28, 989 30, 092 12, 859 166, 108 78, 944 145, 909 | 3, 360, 976 33, 161 134, 500 23. 87 36, 692 
ion VII 
i a a 16, 981 77, 448 37, 920 305, 357 150, 106 190, 687 4, 225, 730 43, 338 153, 900 24. 38 71,310 
ie ada 9, 188 2, 180 9, 253 84, 631 35, 922 72, 185 1, 584, 960 16, 406 65, 852 22. 92 19, 276 
 ° “i 9, 021 8, 156 3, 235 58, 427 22, 891 48, 318 1, 159, 140 11, 095 44, 970 24. 16 12, 388 
fon VIII: 
Minnesota........... 10, 286 11, 545 3, 881 113, 982 | 29, 170 | 99, 018 1, 833, 728 22, 504 93, 541 18. 90 23, 749 
SAREE 3, 997 | 1, 279 400 8, 992 | 5, 018 | 17, 087 314, 256 3, 883 17, 087 18. 39 3, 392 
North Dakota....... 2, 338 | 378 96 11, 808 1, 530 | 10, 445 252, 890 2, 374 9, 487 24. 91 2, 033 
aieute Dakota....... 2, 078 | 381 | 128 5, 056 | 1, 065 5, 270 105, 660 1, 198 4, 907 20. 50 1, 066 
egion IX: | 
ae . 20, 829 5, 695 2, 338 7, 092 10, 630 | 24, 405 497, 187 5, 547 21, 582 21.44 6, 065 
Kansas. . 10, 002 3, 209 860 18, 588 4, 800 | 18, 199 402, 9 4, 136 16, 739 22. 86 3, 054 
Missouri 16, 086 17, 242 7, 539 89, 7 40, 503 | 71, 181 1, 315, 581 16, 178 62, 185 19. 80 19, 733 
eae 14, 696 , 704 954 12, 665 4,052 } , 638 , 883 2, 872 11, 904 21. 64 2, 589 
jon X: 
i csesesesee 11, 029 7,817 1,815 57, 740 | 11, 636 41, 184 702, 689 9, 360 37, 943 17. 530 11, 349 
Louisiana. .........-. 8, 510 12, 267 2, 83, 325 17, 981 70, 345 1, 433, 046 15, 988 , 090 20. 98 18, 640 
Oklahoma........... 13, 675 6, 523 1, 805 43, 007 | 12, 636 33, 263 617, 524 7, 560 31, 311 19. 00 9, 341 
SS 49, 536 | 9, 891 3, 213 63, 527 | 23, 109 54, 117 892, 189 12, 299 51, O11 16. 81 13, 889 
fon XI: | 
Th. caccscenes 6, 622 2, 538 522 8, 914 | 2, 557 6, 718 138, 724 1, 527 6, 346 21.02 2, 008 
New Mexico....... 4, 996 | 1, 334 231 9, 675 | 1, 539 10, 146 210, 633 2, 306 9, 7 21. 08 2, 152 
lanai 5, 545 2, 724 626 18, 416 | 5, 884 16, 672 406, 716 3, 789 15, 050 25. 24 3, 466 
Wyoming. .*......-.. 1, 264 | 652 162 3, 909 | 1, 161 3, 559 83, 379 3, 027 24. 80 770 
Region XI 
TEES 5, 506 | 2, 952 11, 360 4,114 6, 529 133, 010 1, 484 6, 149 20. 67 2, 489 
Dalifornia.....cccc<<- 35, 598 76, 660 28, 182 549, 925 247, 115 501,899 | 11,182,470 114, 068 468, 742 22. 87 122, 207 
Hawaii 952 | 1, 719 682 13, 634 | 7, 663 11, 282 201, 266 2, 564 8, 978 20. 03 () 
i 3, 154 | 1,012 | 353 6, 307 2, 668 5, 748 134, 335 1, 306 5, 316 24. 05 1, 189 
Region XIII: | 
SS 1,001 | 1, 858 663 14, 963 3, 365 17, 235 532, 616 3, 917 16, 774 31. 02 () 
CE 3, 799 1, 102 | 325 16, 818 3, 432 16, 296 373, 133 3, 704 15, 612 23. 12 3, 315 
I anak cikienesiiel 8, 139 | 6, 614 2, 083 62, 863 18, 625 63, 305 1, 385, 204 14, 388 59, 351 22. 50 12, 334 
Washington.......-.- 8, 424 13, 132 2, 964 95, 139 27, 968 83, 890 1, 943, 106 19, 066 79, 622 23. 46 19, 665 


























4 Exclude’ Alaska and Hawaii. 

* Data not available. 

Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, and affiliated 
State agencies. 


1 Excludes transitional claims. 

3 Total, part-total, and partial. 

4 Not adjusted for voided benefit 
bined-wage plan. 


checks and transfers under interstate com- 
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Table 7.—Public assistance in the United States, by month, April 1951-April 1952! 


[Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 










































































——— 
Aid to dependent Aid to Aid Aid 
ebildren the to to the 

perma- Old- jdepend-| Aid | perma-| Gep. 

Year and Total Old-age Aid to nently General Total age ent to nently | eral 
month assistance Recipients the blind = assistance assist- | chil- the and | assist. 

: totally ance dren blind | totally] an 

Families dis- (fami- dis- - 

Total? | Children abled 3 lies) abled 3 
Number of recipients Percentage change from previous month 
1951 

April........- = win 2, 760, 733 645, 855 | 2,217,521 | 1, 651, 655 06, 975 87, 845 384, 000 |........ —-0.4) —O.8/ +11 +9.8 —68 
BMcséesse Z ...| 2,754,963 | 640,679 | 2, 197,806 | 1, 637, 341 96, 990 97, 079 355,000 }........ —.2}/ —.8/ +105] =—76 
June.........- Se --| 2.745, 344 632. 691 | 2,170,308 | 1, 617,006 97, 024 104, 230 335, 000 |_...._ 2. -.3] —12 (4) +7.4 —5.6 
July.......... = -..| 2,737, 701 618, 400 | 2, 122, 586 | 1, 581, 434 97, 256 108, 907 $24,000 |_....... —.3| —23 +.2]) +45] =—33 
et eae | 2, 782.021 612, 128 | 2, 103, 208 | 1, 567, 218 97, 349 111, 329 319, 000 |........ —.2]} —10 +.1 $2.2} =—L4 
September-_...|............- 2, 722, 933 606, O78 | 2. 084, 104 | 1, 553, 249 7, 158 113, 049 311, 000 |... -—.3]) —LO0 —.2) +15] —29 

Ot. deste sce ed 2, 711, 62) 497, 249 | 2,055, 463 | 1, 532, 255 97, 185 114, 92: 311, 000 |_....... —.4] —15 (*) +17) @& 
November.._.|....- coo] 862, 706, 1385 591, 992 | 2.039, 143 | 1, 520, 326 97, 221 118, 284 316, 000 |... 2... —.2 —.9 (4) +2.9} +16 
piialtecnccadedacal 2, 701, 080 501, 844 | 2,041,473 | 1,522, 930 07,179 124, 419 323, 000 |_....... -.1 (®) () $5.2) +22 

1952 
OS EER ee 2, 603, 957 593, 618 | 2,047,286 | 1, 527, 796 97, 215 128, 493 339, 000 |........ —.3 +.3 4 | +3.3 +5.0 
nc: lnshamsmincess 2, 625, 066 504,042 | 2.050, 853 | 1, 531, 121 a7, 144 131, 779 336,000 |........] —.3; +.1 =—.1 | +2. -.9 
it SR I 2, 679, 911 596, 740 | 2,061, 603 | 1, 540, 055: 97, 257 134, 95 335, 000 |.......- } =—.2] +.5 +.1] +2.4 my 
RE = 5 RARER 2,671,699 | 598, 401 | 2, 068, 811 | 1, 546, 313 7,353 | 138, 017 320, 000 |-- 2... | —31 +.3] +.11 +231 =45 
Amount of assistance Percentage change from previous month 
. --r Se ores = oi , a or . ao te he ia 
1951 | | 
| gas SP $191, 950, 326 $118, 271, 187 | $47, 522, 017 $1, 495, 494 $3, 946,628 $17,715, 000 —1.3/ —0.6/ —1.2/ 41.1! +97] a9 
V------2--| 191, 042, 838 | 118, 930, 667 | 47, 023, 317 4, 523, 461 | 4,309,393 | 16,166,000) —.5 | +.6) —1.0 +.6/ +115] 87 
June..........| 189, 320, 531 | 118, 666, 891 46, 385, 131 4, 537, 435 | 4,677,074 | 15,054,000| —.9 —.2) -L4 +.3) +63] =—69 
July....... «--| 188, 144, 403 | 119, 305, 221 45, 003, 4, 536,052 | 4, 847, 904 14,452,000} —.6 +.5|) —3.0 (6 13,7 -40 
August.......} 188, 194, 866 | 119, 308, 258 44, 745, 286 4, 558,093 | 4,950,229 | 14,633,000; (® () | —.6 +.5/ +2.1] +13 
September_.._/ 188, 364, 274 | 119, 841, 541 44, 819, 189 4, 567, 563 | 5,150,981 | 13,985, 000 +.1 +.4 +.2 +.2) +41] —44 
October......| 189, 755, 153 | 120, 746, 862 44, 675, 023 4, 640, 500 | 5,274,768 | 14, 418, 000 +.7 +.8 —.3 +16) +2.4 +31 
November... 739, 120, 440, 700 44, 575, 407 4, 663, 332 | 5,431,282 | 14, 629, 000 ®) | —.3/ —.2 +.5 |) +3. +15 
'-a-| 190, 818, 675 | 120, 209, 184 44, 864, 190 4, 671,872 | 5,779,429 | 15, 204, 000 +.6; -.1 +.6 +.2)| +6.4 +39 
1952 | 

January......| 192, 061,883 | 120,070, 999 45, 118, 621 4,908, 443 | 5,934,820 | 16,129,000} +.7| —.2| +.6| +29) 427! 441 
February.....| 192, 332, 120, 215, 489 45, 275, 761 4, 840, 382 6, 097,622 | 15, 903, 000 +.1 +1) +.3) +.7] +27 —1L4 
March__......| 192,614, 690 | 120, 240, 482 45, 469, 064 4, 836, 239 | 6,222,905 | 15, 846, 000 +.1 ® | +.4 —.1} +21 -4 
April......... 192, 163, 120, 105, 260 45, 711, 782 4,851, 436 | 6, 363, 899 15,131,000} —.2| —.1| +.5| +.3| +23] 46 




















i Fe aap of terms see the Bulletin, January 1951, p. 21. All data subject 

to re be 
3 Includes as yy the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in 
dered in 


families in which 
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requirements of at least 1 such adult were consi 


determining the amount of assistance. 
3 Program initiated in October 1950 under Public Law 734. 
4 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
* Decrease of less than 0. 05 percent. 


Social Security 
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Table 8.—Amount of vendor payments for medical care 
for recipients of public assistance, by program and 
State, February 1952 ' 

















| Aid to the 
Old-age Ald to Aid perma- | General 
State ? assist- | dependent to the nently and; assist- 
ance children blind totally ance 3 
| | disabled 
ea | nl a i. 

Alaska........ Laopenees ee la () $6, 545 
ee ee Pe SS: (*) 53, 393 
Conn... ------ $164, 970 $73, 695 | $3, 060 (4) 5) 
Ticngutnacoes leouedconcccs ee (5) 

Ee inesand 177 112 £11 £38 ee ad 
ae 662, 591 42,949 21, 861 31, 109 392, 499 
et 230, 569 | 35, 248 7, 639 (4) 127, 026 
lowa-..- jaicbaneat as ee re (4) 146, 675 
SiPisssccocess 126, 842 28, 625 | 8,094 18, 164 50, 842 
i tiicssbeesleasescocenua 1, 226 | 32 593 318 
Maine.....-..- ee Bee) eae (4) 37, 065 
Mass... 346, 080 35, 075 — 117, 049 130, 740 
Mich... 2,¢ . | ere 110, 554 
a 720, 649 46, 621 4,918 (4) (s 
aes AR Soe PE (Saat ee sided 121, 823 
Nebr_. 158, 792 8, 508 391 (®) (5) 
Nev... ‘ 2,617 ian dillon (¢) 4, 500 
N. HW. $61,914 767 | 6 2, 237 (4) (5 
N. J... a 849 |. adie Sitesnaal 87, 093 
N, Y.. 1, 157, 991 387, 709 | 50, 562 363, 405 @ 
ES 10, 102 6, 223 cee 1, 673 | 91, 738 
as 27, 734 776 25 2, 505 14, 217 
| 231, 70t 8, 382 | 6, 897 sodtiéca 471, 938 
ee HERS a See ert eee oe Bee eS | 122, 748 
a on innccedeuaamelecéoum shee 59, 621 
i itcnpdielaasabdbods a ee 8, 257 
EE Fe ee ae! ae 66, 562 
Utah... - j £ $7 17 111 | 18 
S 82 6 15 6 | 58 
, — . 4, 980 
Wis... 34 80 7,94 6, 540 120, 139 

1 For February data excluding vendor payments for medical care, see the 
Bulletin, May 1952 

1 Excludes States that made no vendor payments for medical care for Febru- 


ary or did not report such P iy 1ents. For the special types of public assist- 
ance, figures in italics re present payments m ide without Federa! participation. 

¥In all States except California, Illinois, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Nevada, 
New Jersey, Utah, and the Virgin Islands includes payments made on behalf 
of recipients of the special types of public assistance. 

‘No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 

§ Data not available. 

‘Includes premiums paid into 
provided in earlier months. 


pooled fund as well as payments for services 


Bulletin, July 1952 








Table 9.—Average payments including vendor payments 
for medical care and average amount of vendor pay- 
ments per assistance case, by program and State, 
February 1952 ' 



































Aid to Aid to the 
Old-age dependent Aid to permanently 
assistance children the blind and totally 
(per family) disabled 
. Ven- Ven- Ven- Ven- 
State * dor dor dor dor 
pay- pay- pay- pay- 
assist. /Ments) qd |ments| ,.2%p, ments] gti (ments 
ance joie! ance A. ance a. ance | {or 
cal cal cal cal 
care care care care 
i 
2 ee $70. 60) $9. 00/$122. 01/$15. 00] $76. 88/$10.00) (3) () 
CREE PLD he Bed.) PR gq" gt jee coin BE 
D. C_.......-.------| 48.48] .06| 98.05) .06| 52.30) .80) $54.13) $0.03 
Il__......-.-----.---| 47.85) 5.76] 113.24) 1.87] 54.74] 5.30) 58.01) 11.72 
Ind_.......-.-.-.-.-| 40.25) 5.12] 70.40} 4.10} 42.78] 4.37) @) (3) 
ER acknbconcckd 55.74) $.37| 98.42) 6.58) 60.59! 4.97] 57. 57| 6.87 
7 pe RSS PS eS LA 60.30 .06 *45. 23) 02) 39.28) 04 
REP Tes | F <a 1. Gi GSE... st eee 81.44) 27.36 
Mich___- | 48.46). ie ey ia Rpeeee ey 
|” CARRIES Se 57.70 12 0 105. 04} 5. 96) 66.65) 4,21) () (3) 
| 
RE BE a 6.93| 92.09 #.97| 62.81] 51 (3) Q) 
AREER: Cee Ga) See ay Dae ita (3) (3) 
| 9 A SRE | 452.00) 48 a | 115. 10) 11.50) 455.97) 47 00) (3) (3) 
NW: Jonne---nenceecond)scacesdianscce] BA Oe eam nals sleeel 
| ag PRB S| --| 64.07) 9.75] 119.41) 7.23) 73.45) 11. a 71. 27| 12.06 
N.C. .| 23.95} .20| 47.21] .87/-....-- Siew 27.63} 
iy * Fe SSF | 54.31) 3.07] 95.89} .47) 53.94 2) 64. 57) 4.08 
Ohio -_.-----.| $1.02} 1.98|- 73.10} .69| 50.62 1.68).......|...-.- 
Utah_. -| 55.51 .02| 109.44) .05| 59.80 Se 57.24.07 
Vv... 11.15) 12} 15.95} .03) (5) (8) @ | & 
SS eS ee. 55.01) 6.69) 123. 20 0. 67 60. 0} 501) 72. 06) 7.84 


1 For February data excluding vendor payments for medical care, see the 
Bulletin, May 1952. All averages based on cases receiving money payments, 
vendor payments for medical care, or both. Averages for general assistance not 
computed here because of difference among States in policy or practice ne 
ing use of general assistance funds to pay medical bills for recipients of the 
special types of public assistance. Figures in italics represent payments made 
without Federal participation. 

? Excludes States that made no vendor payments for medical care for Febru- 
ary or did not report such payments. 

? No program for aid to t . press and totally disabled. 

‘ Average payment computed on base excluding payments for services pro 

vided before the pooled fund was established. 

* Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients. 
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Table 10.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments 
to ipients, by State, April 1952' 


[Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only 

































































such payments] 
ee hy Percentage change from— 
— March April 
arch 1952 pril 1951 
ients Total Aver- 
amount age 
—= Amount — Amount 
Total *__.. .|2, 671, 699/$120, 105, 260/$44.95 | —0.3 —-0.1 | —3.2 +1.6 
BRR ctccuce 74,161} 1, 587, 679) 21.41 | —1.4 —1.0| —85 —65.2 
Alaska_...... 1,661 , 365) 56.81 | —.3 —.3.| +2.0 +3.1 
a eae 13, 688, 668) 49.41; —.1 +.2) +.1 —2.7 
Ark.......... 1, 325, 491) 22.67; —.3| +2.5 |—13.8 —10.2 
egoess 273,211} 18, 124,805, 66.34) —.1 —.2 () —1.3 
Colo. 3....... . 3, 667, 005) 70.65| —.3 -.4/ @) +5.9 
Conn........ A 1, 102, 665) 62.07 | —1.7 —1.2 |—10.7 —8.2 
Del_........- 1, 697 57, 230) 33.72 | +2.8 +4.2|+8.4 +27.2 
po a 134, 484/ 48.66 | —.8 —.4|)-—2.2 —.3 
Deiscctidbons 67,461; 2,500, 861/ 38.41 | —.3 —.1|—-2.8 —3.8 
2, 969, 243) 31.19 ©) +.1)/—-67/ +421.1 
74, 185) 33.42| —.8 —.8| —3.4 —2.9 
472, 204) 50.70! —.5 —.2|-17.9 —10.4 
4, 568, 460) 41.25 | —1.1 —1.4] —5.2 —11.3 
1, 567, 487| 36.01) —.9 —.5 |—12.6 —10.9 
2, 471,008) 51.35| —.4 —.2|)-1.7 +1.7 
1, 964, 223) 52.76 | —.4 —.3| -3.8 +3.7 
1, 864, 041) 29.56 | —1.0 —1.1)-63| +344 
6, 004, 084) 49.84 | +.2 —.4/+2.0 +9.2 
612, 805) 43.08 | —.5 —.5|-—6.2 —5.6 
465, 436) 41.10 | —.3 +.3| -—2.5 +6.1 
6, 965, 089) 70.35! —.4 +.9/)-28 +9.5 
4, 456, 062) 48.48 | —.7 —.6|—-4.9 -.8 
2, 494,045) 45.61 | —.2 -—.2) —.7 +6.7 
1, 210, 671) 21.02) +.1 +.2| -—3.6 +10.3 
5, 733, 215) 43.55 | —.2 ® —.2 +.6 
576,363) 51.41' —.5 —.3| -—5.3 —9.4 
903, 174) 42.53 | —2.3 —5.1 | —7.3 —9.2 
147, 454) 54.33 | —.5 —.6)—1.1 -2.1 
301,717) 43.58 | +.5 —.5 |) —5.1 —10.6 
= le ET | 1, 190, 862) 54.02 | —.6 ( —5.8 +4.7 
N. Mex... 451, 42.18; —.1 {3 +1.5 +115 
N. Y. 6, 416,342) 56.07 | —.4 —-.2);=—11 +1.8 
N, C... 1, 246, 680; 24.22; —.3 +.7 |—16.1 —8.6 
N. Dak. 452,419) 50.71; —.2 —2.4| —1.6 ® 
Ohio... 5, 604,012) 49.08 | —.5 —.5| —4.0 +5.8 
Okla... 4, 674,075) 48.74) —.4 —.2| —3.0 +4.8 
Oreg.. 1, 302,921) 57.64| —.7 —.1)—3.1 +3.2 
Pa. 2, 876, 382) 39.15 | —1.1 —.7| —9.6 —7.9 
244,015; 7.53 | +8.7 +7.1 |+86.6 +85.4 
452, 921) 48.00 | —1.0 —.3 | -—4.0 +2.2 
1, 159, 131) 27.26} (4) —.1| +.4 +9.6 
499, 406 41.95 | —.2 +.1|/—-24 +1.3 
1, 953, 303) 32.65; —.6| +5.0/-9.1 +.3 
7, 323, 583) 33.44; —.2 —.2)—-1.6 +.7 
539, 579) 55.36 | ~—.3 —.6/—-12/) +113 
278, 482) 39.73 | —.1 +.2/42.5 +12.2 
7,438) 10.92} —.1 —1.1/+10.6) +118 
432, 566) 23.04 | —1.0 —.5| —4.3 +.6 
7 62. 48 a +1.1) -—5.0 —65.7 
a 748, 507/ 28.69) +.1 —.3| —4| +84 
2, 512,390, 48.78) —.2) +.2)/—11) 412.8 
S06, 0) 55.73; -.4) =—.4) —3.1 —4.0 
| | 








1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1951, p. 21. All data sub- 
Jeet Includes 3, 989 recipients und 
. pients under 65 years of age in Colorado and payments 
to these recipients. Such payments are made without Federal ticipation. 
4 Increase of less than 0. 05 percent. —— 
4 Decrease of less than 0. 05 percent. 





Table 11.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments to 
recipients, by State, April 1952! 


{Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only 
such payments] 





















































eo a Percentage change from— 
ber of March 1952 | April 
ro are pril 1951 
State recip- in— in— 
ients Total Aver- 
amount age N N | 
“y Amount — pa 
Total?.....| 97,353 | $4,851,436 |$49.83|+0.1] +03/+04| +79 
Total, 51 | 
States $../ 97,208 | 4,848,430 | 49.83 | +.1 +.3/+3.3|) +4106 
MOE) hacioes 1,514| 36,608 | 24.18 | — +.3|/-24|) +68 
Alaska_.....- 18 968) (*) Re Ses Pee 
Bis spacial 718 38,792 | 54.03) —1.1] —1.0/-15.8| —202 
Ark__........| 1,886 52,609 | 27.89] +.1] +21) —6.6 <i 
Calif. 9...... 11, 541 940, 202 | 81.47} +.1 () | +44 43.7 
=e 353 22.414 | 63.50 | +2.3 +2.9 | —3.0 +52 
Conn......-- 310! 20,044 | 67.56) 41.6) +1.4] +.6 44.6 
TS 222 10, 208 | 45.98 | —.4 —.3 | +88 +134 
is W asasialnesded 265 13, 757 | 51.91} 41.9} +3.5|+1.9 +3.5 
iiccunbeeune 3,172} 129,770] 40.91] —.8 = 61248 —8.3 
«Tees 2, 953 106, 554 | 36.08 | +.9 +.9/4+3.8) +298 
Hawaii...... 109 4,365 | 40.05 | —2.7 —2.3 | —6.0 +.6 
Idaho._.....- 196) 10,768 | 54.9] 0 —.2|/—5.8 -31 
eT 4,000; 194,944 | 48.74] —.7 =.41—47 —31 
~ ere 1719| 67.104) 30.04) —.3| +.2/—53| 42 
Bi cece 1,288 | ©76,872| 59.68| —.3 —.2) +21 +51 
wasted 607 | 33,948 | 55.93 | —.7 +.1)—8&3 +4 
aaron 2, 533 79,160 | 31.25] (7) —.3/423| +438 
etawpaawen 1,918 87,468 | 45.60/ 41.3) +4+2.3/4+2.5 +66 
Maine....... 504 | 27,224 | 45.83 | —.2 +.1]—9.5 —a9 
! 
ee 474| ~=—«-21, 752 | 45.89 | +.6 i21 ott +49 
Ne nastec ons 1,650! 132,247/ 80.15) +.8) 429/461] +221 
, a 1, 860 99, 53.71 | —.8 -—.8| —.2 +3.5 
lla 1,166| 70,700/ 60.72) —.1/ -13/ +.8| 466 
i enieean 2,814 | 72,672 | 26.83 | +.1 +.3/ 41.5 +119 
0 edie 3,145| 157,250 | 50.00) +20) +20/+4+13.2| +415 
Mont........ 520} 29,486 | 56.70) —.4 =.4| —1.9 —6.9 
nage 750| 46,984 | 62.65|/—1.4| -—2.7/ +1.9 +82 
GORE $7 | 2.038) (® ® () (4) ® 
Be Uli aerinenee 208 / = 14, 607 | 49.02 | 1.3 —.8 | —7.2 9.1 
Sieonainaen gos! 49,392 | 61.21] —.5|) +1.5|/ 441) +175 
N. Mex.....- 473 18,382 | 38.86) +.6| @ | 9.4 —39 
1. Y.-----| 4,005 | 284, 64.50) —.2 —.1] +21 +5.7 
sMiesmmecsss G&00t 152,139 | 34.44 | —.5 —.4| +.6 +.7 
N. Dak...--- 110 | 5,981 | 54.37| 0 —1.3) +.0 +.3 
ie eae 3,751 | 184,644 | 49.23 | +.2 +.31—-3.3 +4.7 
Okla_......- 2,550; 131,360 | 51.51 | —.8 —.41 —4.0 -3.6 
eee’ 383 | 707 | 67.12] —.5 —.2| —4.0 -3.1 
| SR 15, 432 765,943 | 49.63 | +.3 +.3/ +.9| +283 
DP elecenons 656 4,831] 7.36) +5.6| +6.5/+27.6| +215 
Wma 187 11,411 | 61.02/+41.6| 425/422] +128 
<a 1, 599 45, 28.33) —.1 +.8|+1.3 +53 
8. Dak__....- 205 8,123 | 39.62 | —1.4 —.8 | —6.0 -27 
ee 2,776 109, 203 | 39.37] —.1| +3.8|+1.9 +64 
RS 6, 013 225, 238 | 37.46| +.1 ® j=—ni| =] 
eS 13, 542 | 60.19 | +.9 +.81+7.7| +223 
SAL 180 7.817 | 43.43| 0 +.2] 0 +8.9 
_ of Scere 45 479 | (® 7) (*) mo | @ 
_ aR 1, 465 45,308 | 30.93 | —.3 ~41—3¢) ae 
Wash. ?__.._. 830 64,506 | 77.72] —.4| +1.7/-24) —22 
W. Va......- 1, 092 36, 888 | 33.78 | +1.0 +.6/4+21| +105 
Wis..........| 1,335 73,074 | 84.74] —.1 +.6|—3.9 +8.0 
Wnienctse 98 5,212 | 53.18) (4 | (4) | —4.9 —5.5 








1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1951, p. 21. Figures in 
italics represent programs administered without Federal participation. All 
data subject to revision. 

? Data include recipients of payments made without Federal participation 
and payments to these recipients in California (548 recipients, $45, 816 in pay- 
ments), in Washington (13 recipients, $661 in payments), in Missouri ( 
recipients, $49,741 in payments), and in Pennsylvania (6,168 recipients, $308,653 
in payments). State plans for aid to the blind in Missouri and Pennsy!vanis 
were approved under the Social Security Act Amendments of 1950. 

3 States with plans approved by the Social Security Administration. In 
computing percentages, data for Missouri for April 1951 were excluded because 
the State ala not have an approved plan in that month. See also footnote 2. 

4 Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients; per 
centage change, on less than 100 recipients. 

* Decrease of less than 0. 05 percent. 

* Excludes cost of medical care, for which payments are made to recipients 
quarterly. 

7 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
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Table 12.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to récipients, by State, April 1952 
{Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 





















































Number of recipients Payments to recipients Percentage change from— 
ied a os March 1952 April 1961 
_— f tt Total : 
amiles 0 
Total * Children 
amount Number Number 
Family Recipient of Amount » of Amount 
' families families 
—— < 

EES ee eee 508,401 | 2,068,811 | 1, 546,313 |$45, 711, 782 $76. 39 $22.10 +0.3 +0.5 —7.3 —3.8 

ele, OB Oietes *...........-0se- 598,373 | 2,068,711 | 1,546,241 | 45,710, 709 76. 39 22.10 +.3 +.5 —7.3 —3.8 
ie AD ER I RO ees 18, 332 65, 641 51, 238 645, 486 35. 21 ! 9.83 (0) +.4 —3.0 2 
SB SES Ee Sad aE 751 2, 406 1, 756 55, 705 74.17 15 +L9 +3.7 +9.3 +19.8 
aE Ri AE SY 3, 540 13, 139 9, 802 259, 687 73. 36 | 19. 76 +.5 +1.0 —-139 — 16.5 
TE ie A i RE ME 13, 260 48, 862 37, 353 540, 374 40.75 ! 11.06 --.3 +2.6 — 16.6 —6.2 
i eR eS ars * 55, 703 174, 986 131,649 | 6, 500, 354 118. 31 37. 66 +.5 +28 —2.5 +4.0 
ttn nla odecnscokasimarcd: 5, 157 18, 940 14, 325 7, 043 98. 32 | 26.77 —1.0 —.6 —8.3 —2.0 
he 4,7 15, 455 11, 257 499, 570 106. 20 ' $2.32 —16 —2.9 —15.7 —17.1 
ie el a a Ee 730 2, 814 2, 158 59, 658 81.72 21. 20 +1.7 +2.4 +3.7 +17.0 
District of Columbia__......_...._._-| 2, 007 &, 208 6, 386 197, 176 98. 24 2. 02 —.2 () -—7.1 —6.4 
i ttirhied hides sobdpunascanil 17, 526 56, 948 42, 431 800, 088 45. 65 14. 05 -.1 +.5 —39.6 —44.8 
ee oe ae 73, 332 56,187 | 1, 004,633 49. 86 14.93 +11 +1.0 +16.8 +25.8 
eee eees Te 9, 372 84. 28 22. 70 —!5 +:3 —9.2 —12.5 
(neal A OL Bi Stet © 2, 191 7, 616 5, 616 244, 374 111. 54 32. 09 —.1 —.7 —12.5 —6.4 
a Ete: ne 22, 935 81, 989 60,857 | 2, 545, 037 110. 97 31. 04 (*) +.8 —2.3 +10.4 
ona Sa BS era S. 8, 472 28, 374 20, 993 571, 567 67. 47 20. 14 —.5 —.2 — 20.5 —18.0 
oe -— e Bek et 2 5, 421 19, 039 14,162 | 545,131 100. 56 28. 63 +.9 +1.0 +2.6 +5.7 
“St Le Gk apres 4, 287 15, 227 11, 534 397, 774 92. 79 26. 12 —.9 —.2 —15.2 —4.1 
i ae S. 20, 233 71, 607 52, 854 846, 373 41.83 11. 82 —.8 —.7 —15.4 —5.3 
tl intenchedissenc ohn R Ee 22, 403 81, 929 , 1, 393, 959 62. 22 17.01 +1.1 —.2 —10.5 +12.6 
i (ERIS 4, 526 15, 703 11, 376 73. 06 21, 06 +1.0 +.9 —.9 —2.7 
a | 5, 040 19, 447 14, 887 441, 938 87.69 22.73 —1L1 —.1 —20.2 —12.8 
th inc ag 13, 185 43, 434 31,968 | 1, 533, 205 116. 28 35. 30 ® +.4 —19 +3.7 
i eave 25, 360 82, 173 58,498 | 2,475, 535 97.62 30. 13 +11 +1.4 —.8 +6.5 
a ih Ol a aE 7, 846 26, 610 20, 283 783, 432 99. 85 29. 44 +.1 +.3 —17 +81 
STE 10, 551 30, 856 30, 629 277, 179 26. 27 6. 95 +1.4 +15 —16 +381 
Pewanccotecccccgccccnunesencel 22, 083 74, 914 55,164 | 1, 154, 409 52. 28 15. 41 —1.2 —10 —9.3 —8.8 
oe aS 2, 408 8, 438 6, 279 209, 891 87.16 24. 87 +.7 +1.2 —2.8 —-19 
ar: 2,7 9, 469 6, 969 252, 511 90. 25 26. 67 —1,2 —.4 —19.9 —11.4 
 \&. Saas | 28 100 72 1,073 (’) (”) () (*) (*) 
New Hampshire.....................| 1,419 4,913 3, 592 147, 218 103. 75 29. 96 —1.0 —1.6 —13.8 —14.7 
a ae et oe 5, 183 17, 297 13, 097 523, 751 101. 05 30. 28 +.1 —-.1 —10 +7.0 
ed 5, 407 18, 651 14, 347 184 61. 99 17. 97 +.9 1.4 —2.6 +.8 
a eg A ea rhe Ee 52, 813 178, 889 127,815 | 5, 972,942 113. 10 33. 39 —.6 —.4 —3.6 * 
North Carolina_..................-.-.| 17, 274 62, 360 48, 064 823, 023 47.65 13. 20 +.8 +1.5 +5.2 +1L1 
| ER AE. 1, 65 5, 826 4, 408 159, 772 96.77 27. 42 —1.3 —1.3 —11.9 —17.9 
an a EO 13, 423 49, 568 37, 362 970, 626 72.31 19. 58 —.6 —1.2 —9.7 —15.4 
Oklahoma______. 20, 129 7, 666 51,010 | 1,422,529 70. 67 21. 02 —.3 —.3 —8.1 —7.6 
i le eR | 3, 469 11, 710 8, 796 : 105. 66 31.30 +.3 +.7 — 18.6 —18.5 
SN on Sao casacucncous 31, 719 116, 359 87,123 | 2,819,772 88. 90 24. 23 —2.0 —1.0 —25.3 — 24.1 
a 2 | 22, 630 67, 730 50, 847 205, 797 9. 09 3. 04 10.5 10.3 +96.9 +105.3 
Rhode Island__.....__. ies ae, 3, 367 11, 283 8, 141 324, 2590 96. 31 28.74 +.1 +.2 —.4 +8.9 
nn euaal 6, 636 24, 726 19, 197 314, 791 47.44 12.73 +.6 +.3 —.7 +20.6 
ne adel 2, 621 8, 495 6, 360 186, 884 71. 30 22. 00 +.1 +.1 +.5 +3.9 
SPIER 20, 487 73, 977 55, 507 999, 590 48.79 13. 51 —.7 +.7 —13.8 —-11.8 
ee aaa a > LEGS Be SF 16, 285 63, 378 47, 355 817, 108 50. 18 12. 89 +.1 +13 —16.7 —3.8 
RRR ‘eae 2, 923 10, 136 7, 510 318, 153 108. 84 31. 39 —1.0 —L5 —8.9 —6.7 
7. eee: 1, 026 3, 504 2, 779 55, 401 54. 00 15.41 0 +.5 —.6 “® 
ee Laps a 230 735 653 3, 716 16. 16 5. 06 —2.5 +.2 + 48.4 + 59.6 
tae ARAEL . -, net 3 7, 792 29, 105 22, 135 409, 183 52. 51 14. 06 +.1 +.5 —8.6 —5.6 
Washington..........._. wed Si 9, 199 30, 581 22, 228 965, 309 104. 94 31. 57 —.4 +1.9 —19.0 —H.3 
West Virginia.........._- - 16, 950 62, 182 48,089 | 1,017,578 60. 03 16. 36 +.5 +.2 —5.0 —2.1 
GA, SERA ETS A 8, 554 | 29, 006 21, 377 970, 275 113. 43 33. 45 +.3 —.7 —5.4 +2.7 
RNC ERR 549 | 1, 976 1, 63 | 55, 902 101. 83 28. 29 —1.3 —10 —14.5 —13.4 














' For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1951, p. 21. Figures in italics 5 Excludes cost of medical case, for which payments are made to recipients 
represent program administered without Federal participation. All data sub- quarterly. 
* Increase of less than 0.05 percen 





ject to revision t. 
‘Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in 7 Average payment not csmputed on base of less than 50 families; percentage 

families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in change, on less than 100 fa:ailies. 

determining the amount of assistance * In addition to these payments from aid to dependent children funds, sup- 
*States with plans approved by the Social Security Administration. ——— payments of $95,084 from general assistance funds were made to 3,055 
$ of less than 0.05 percent. ‘amilies. 
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Table 13.—Aid to the permanently and totally disabled: 
and payments to recipients, by State, 
19521 , 
[Exclusive of vendor peyments for medical care and cases receiving only 
such payments) | 
to from March 
Number eapiants 1962 in— 
ae a T , 
| 138, 017 | $6,363,899 | $46.11 +2.3 +2.3 
' 8,515| 192,083| 256| —.2 +.6 
87 2376] 27.31 
3,689| 189,421 61. 35 +.3 +.3 
132 6,065 | 45.95 0 +3.3 
1, 248 68, 364 4.78 —.7 =.3 
im| Soe] mes} 443] +10 
2,758 | 114,239 aa 3 +5.2 
2,.664| 137,408| 61.58" 0 +.8 
14,.798| 589,822] 39.86 +.7 @) 
2,676 | 125,708 46. 98 +.5 +.9 
4.547} 260, 508 60.27) +06) +120 
982 56, 054 6.00; —13 —2.3 
841 16, 035 19. 07 #8 =.9 
11,196} 518,406] 46.30 1.6 +18 
1, 100 61, 404 55. 90 +.1 +.4 
1, 420 86, 575 7 +3 “$8.7 
2,127 86, 1 40. 50 3.1 +3.3 
29,614 | 1,827,716| 61.72 +.5 +.9 
some) eel oe! tiol +33 
4,911; 219,007} 44.60 3.9 +3.9 
2, 400 71, 921 29. 97 6.1 +8.0 
1,823| 126,976] 69.65 1.7 +4.0 
9.675} 433,379| 44.79 1.0 +1.9 
4, 687 41.748) 891 tise +14.6 
ot) kiss] fte| fees] ees 
194 8.049) | 41.49 tts +10.4 
1, 551 89, 311 57.58| .—.6 +.2 
197 8, 261 41.93 +26 F sae 
ea) mee] Be) Me] 27 
2 530 82, 040 o2 3 +113] +107 
933 50,372| 63.64 +3.1 +2.6 
468 25, 003 643) —1.3 —.5 























1 For definition of terms see the Dulin, teaser 1951, p. 21. Figures in 
italics represent program under State plan not yet appro ed by the Social 
Seouri ty a - a 

presents States re} P n q 

| eer ease ot lees that 0. 05 percent. 

4 Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients; percent- 
age change, on less than 100 recipients. 





Table 14.—General assistance: Cases and payments to 
cases, by State, April 1952' 


{Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only 
































such payments] 
—- 
Payments to cases Percentage change from— 
Num- March 1952 April 1951 
State ber of in— in— 
cases Total Aver- 
amount age | 
my Amount —_ Amount 
| 
Total *_../320, 000 {s15, 131,000 | $47.31] —4.5| -—4.5|-167/) —146 
156 3,742/ 23.99) +20) +14] @ (*) 
74 3, 366 | 45.49; ©) (3) —39.3| 33.2 
1,217 61,268 | 42.13} —1.9) +13] +20] +120 
Ark. 4...| 2,323 30,344 13.06) —5.0 —5.6| —8.0 —7.3 
Caltf....... 31,101 | 1,437,631 | 46.22) —4.7 —3.9)| —9.5 —3.7 
Colo......- 2,115 90,015 | 42.56) —6.2 —5.2/—-43.8| —422 
Cc 54.58 | —1.9 —2.1) —21 +8.6 
39.04| —6.4 —5.4 | —16.4 -43 
| 65.70) +6.0| +6.8/—27.5| —269 
16.87} —1.0}) —3.3| +5.7 +7.5 
53.48 | —2.3 —4.4/—-48.5| —45.6 
36.98 | —1L8 —2.7|~—-41.5| 37.1 
58.80 | —3.8 —2.7 | —18.4 —42 
31.02} —7.1 -—6.5| —9.4 —26 
31.08) —7.3| —12.3 —.5 +24 
46.88 | —3.9 —5.9 | —19.8 —§.7 
26.62} —9.8 —4.2|) —9.6 +14 
| 37.67] +2.1 —2.4/+13.8| +443 
| 43.79) —3.5 —3.2| —5.3 —.8 
I eladoaned 2, 997 142,119 47.42 +.2 +1.1 | —34.3 —31.4 
Mass. ....- 15, 979 827,209 | 61.77| —3.3 —8.4|/—23.5| —220 
Mich....-.- 23,705 | 1,100,259) 46.41| —3.6 —4.0} +9.8| +224 
Se eal |e 339,691 | 50.62} —3.1 —4.7| —3.9 +23 
eee 923 11,470} 12.43) +20) +3.6/4+11.6/) +4223 
a 9, 502 294,042, 31.04) —1.7 —.3/—20.5| 106 
 'ease 704 20,744 | 29.47 | —17.5| —263|-—198] —27.9 
Nebr...--- 1,372 50,441 | 36.76) —3.4| —11.2 | —11.7 —9.7 
I Sc #300 8,720} 29.07) +53) —119 |] —23.1 —3.4 
Se 1,411 68,002} 41.11| —8.4 —8.0} —2.1 ~,} 
N.J.#.....| 6,843 437,692 | 63.96 | —7.6 —7.6 | —23.4 —13.7 
N. Mex... 319 7,313 | 22.92) —4.5 —2.8|—-6.3| —658 
ks eee 946,846 | 3,449,960 | 73.64) —5.5 —4.8)-225) —20 
N.C.......| 2,335 48,174) 20.63) —6.3 —3.3)/-2.9| —145 
N. Dak... 20,493 | 39.26 |—18.9| —24.3 | —35.1 —31.6 
Ohio ____.} 20, 133 815,286 | 40.50) —1.9 —2.7|-—123] —138 
Okla__.....|"' 6, 100 89,571 | (#) (4) —12)] @) —2.3 
arcane 4,979 204,679 | 50.18 | —14.9| —12.7| —2.3 —.6 
onl 19,961 | 1,012,941} 60.75} —3.2 —2.8|—31.7| 312 
) ae 15,515} 6.97 | —12.1 —9.5|—61.9| —627 
 * - se 4, 375 276,367 | 63.17| —2.9 —4.9|) —4.2 +9.2 
8.C... 2, 186 37,344 | 17.08| —1.3 +.5| —31.7 —34.3 
8. Dak... 943 26,784| 2.40| —8.4/) —13.4/—-145| —104 
Tenn. ....- 2, 520 32,666 | 12.96 | —13.0 —6.7 | +9.2 +9.8 
Tex 126,600 | 140,000 |.......-}_-. SEE wintaattagtt Bea 8 
1, 77,727 | 57.88 —4.9 | —5.6| +4.1| +155 
SESE SE SUF! eee I. 
2,349) 9.91, —2.1) —2.3/+23.4| +211 
65,330} 27.66) —.1 | +1.4|—-328| —29 
413,164} 52.37 | —12.7| —12.4/| —-3#4.9 —44@.1 
04,335 | 25.09| —4.9 —5.3|—33.2| —224 
322,883 | 55.73 | —5.7 —3.6| —3.3 +9.3 
7,373 | 45.51 | —23.6| —27.1 | —22.9 —49 


























1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1951, p. 21. All data sub- 


ject to revision. 

2 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures because total 
excludes for Indiana and New Jersey pa ts made for, and an estimated 
number of cases receiving, medical care, italization, and burial only. 

§ Percentage change not computed on base of less than 100 cases. 

4 State program only; excludes program administered by local officials. 

r+ it of this total is estimated. 

y 

1 Excludes assistance in kind and cases receiving assistance in kind only and, 
for a few counties, cash payments and cases rece! cash payments. Amount 
of payments shown represents about 60 percent of total. 

* Includes unknown number of cases receiving medica! care, hospitalization, 
and burial only, and total payments for these services. 

* Includes cases receiving medical care only. 

© Includes 5,613 cases and payments of $162,655 representing supplementa- 


tion of other programs. 

i Excludes estimated duplication between programs; 1,927 cases were aided 
by county commissioners and 4,691 cases under program administered by 
.8) Emergency Relief Board. Average per case and percentage changes 
not eomputed. 

18 Estimated on basis of reports from a sample of cities and towns. 
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